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Battle of Prairie Grove, December 7, 1862 


FLASHBACK takes pride in presenting, on the 90th anniversary of the 
battle of Prairie Grove, this overall picture of the battle. There are 
many accounts of this historic engagement but most of them cover only 
one small part of the action, It is only ty combining the reports of 
the commanding generals, newspaper correspondents, a young girl in the 
Mortons! cellar, a non-com in Blocher's Confederate battery, a major 
of the llth Kansas Infantry, a college president in Fayetteville, and 
Captain Pittman wandering over the battlefield by moonlight, that a 
fairly complete picture emerges, We have also included the preliminary 
engagement at Cane Hill, the casualty reports, two maps, and other 
material that will help in Ure ve ae this one-day battle in which 
there were 2,574 casualties, 


We have tried to preserve a balance between Northern and Southern 
sources. There are contradictions in the accounts, which it is imposs- 
ible to resolve at this late date. But a reading of the material in 
this issue of FLASHBACK should furnish a fairly clear picture of the 
strategy of the rival commanders and the movements of the contending 
armies on that historic day. There was enough glory at Prairie Grove 
for both the Blue and the Gray. 


It is my opinion that Prairie Grove is one of the most under-rated 
battles of the War, Some histories of the War do not even mention it, 
Even such a ranking work as Dallas Herndon's "Centennial History of 
Arkansas" devotes only 20 lines to this decisive battle, For if Hind- 
man had been able to destroy Herron's Federal army at Prairie Grove -- 
as he was well on his way to doing when Blunt arrived -- the way would 
have been open for a Confederate invasion of Missouri and Illinois. At 
least, that is the way it looks to an amateur historian from the van- 
tage point of 90 years afterward, | 


I would like to thank Robert R. Logan and Tom Feathers for their 
help in reading many of the sources and digging up obscure information 
about the battle; Alvin Seamster for supplying the Greeley account; 
Margaret Smith Ross of Little Rock, who made a thorough search of the 
newspaper files of December 1862 and who discovered valuable data in 
the files of the Arkansas History Commission; and Mrs, L.E. Maupin, 
president of the Prairie Grove chapter of the U.D.C., who helped to 
arrange our 90th anniversary program, 


Ninety years have come and gone. But on Sunday,December 7, 1952, the 
Washington County Historical Society will meet at Prairie Grove to 
honor the men who fought -- and died — here, 

: —-W. J. Lemke, editor 


Lieutenant Boone's Last Will and Testament 


(Lt, Benjamin F. Boone, a prominent lawyer, farmer and store-keeper 
at Boone's Grove ( near Elkins ), suffered a wound in the battle of 
Prairie Grove that was to prove fatal a few weeks later, He wrote his 
wife a letter when he entered the Confederate army, which merits occa- 
sional reprinting. It was first published in the Arkansas Historical 
Quarterly, from which we reprint it, together with an introduction by 
His granddaughter, Mrs. Nora Boone Carlisle. WJL) 


Benjamin Franklin Boone, who wrote the letter reproduced below, was 
a descendant of Daniel Boone, celebrated frontiersman. Benjamin's 
father, Dr. Jimmy Boone, was a practicing physician in Washington 
County beforé the Civil War. His home was near Elkins and a part of 
his old brick house still stands, a short distance west of the village. 
Dr. Boone served both in the territorial and state legislatures and 
helped draft our first state constitution. 

The doctor's son, Benjamin, became a promisant figure in this same 
area. He was a leading lawyer. There survives a certificate dated 
August 23, 1851, showing him to have been a member of the american Law 
Association. At that time he was listed as being from Huntsville, 
Later, he practiced in Fayetteville, After his marriage he built a 
home one mile south of Elkins, He operated a large farm, having a nun- 
ber of negro slaves, He also had a general store and established a U.S, 
postoffice known as Boone's Grove, 

The Civil War brought hardship to the Boones. The postoffice and 
store were burned during the conflict, Benjamin Franklin Boone col- 
lected a company to fight for the Confederacy and took from choice the 
place of Lieutenant. The letter below shows his piety, his love for 
his family and his cause,and the spirit with which he faced the trials 
ahead. His first battle was that at Prairie Grove. He was wounded in 
this battle. .When it was over he was moved to Cane Hill, where he 
lived three months, dying in a brick church which had been converted 
into an emergency hospital, 

Boone's Grove, Arkansas, August 2, 1861 
Mrs, Susan A. Boone 
when I am no more of this world, 
Beloved wife: 

On tomorrow I start for the war camp of Genl. Ben McCulloch near 
Springfield, Mo. Should I arrive in time for the battle at Springfield, 
and it is deemed necessary I may engage in the fight, and should I 
fall, remember it will be for your and our children's liberty and the 
freedom of our country -- and it is a holy and just cause, humbly re- 
lying upon that God that protects the right. I commit myself now to 
his keeping, trusting that he will do all things well. 

Should I never return, my will and pleasure is that a portion of the 
property over which God has placed me as steward should be sold, suf-~ 
ficient to pay my indebtedness - the remainder to be carefully husband- 
ed for the mutual benefit of yourself and our children — Dewitt 
Turenne, Leroy, Bemoulli, Mary Inez, and Edwin Greenwood, That the 
children should all receive a good Inglish education and be reared in 
the fear and admonition of the Lord. 

Fare thee well, and should we meet no more on earth, then fare thee 
well till we meet to part no more in the world of endless light. 

Most affectionately, B.F. Boone 

P.S.. Should it become necessary to have this will acted upon, my 
pleasure is that my brother Lafayette, or Leroy B. Cunningham, one 
should attend to the matter, 


Reports of Maj.Gen. Thomas C.Hindman, C.S.Army, commanding 
First Corps, Trans-Missippi Army 


Battle-Field at Prairie Grove, Ark. 
Camp 23 miles west of Van Buren, December 9, 1862. 
I threatened the enemy's right and front at Cane Hill; moved on his 
left to cut off re-enforcements, which I attacked and drove back, and 
then took position at Prairie Grove, and fought the whole army with 
the following result: My loss is about 350 killed, wounded, and miss-— 
ing. The Federal loss was about 1,000 killed and wounded, about 300 
prisoners (including a large number of officers), a train of 20 wagons 
and 4 stand of colors. We hold the battlefield. A flag has this moment 
been sent in by the enemy, asking a truce of twelve hours to bury his 
dead and care for his wounded, I have granted it, 
to Major-General HOLMES . T. C. HINDMAN 


Headquarters First Corps, Trans—Mississippi Army 
Camp near Fort Smith, Ark., December 25, 1862 
COLONEL: I marched from near VanBuren on the 3rd instant with 9,000 
infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 22 pieces of artillery. Lack of shoes and 
arms prevented me from taking my entire force, My intention was to 
attack Brigadier-General Blunt, on Cane Hill, reported to have between 
7,000 and 8,000 men and 30 cannon. I expected to return immediately 
after the engagement, having barely ammunition enough for one battle, 
and not sufficient ‘subsistence and forage for seven days at half 
rations. These meager supplies had been accumulated with extreme diff- 
iculty by hauling in wagons of the general train and regiments 80 
miles, my transportation being very limited, the country around me en- 
tirely exhausted, and the river too low for navigation. These facts 
had made it certain that I must soon retire the greater part of my 
force toward Little Rock; hence it seemed impertant for the security 
of what was to be left that Blunt be driven from his position. 


Cane Hill is a ridge of perhaps 8 miles length and 5 miles width, in 
the southwest part of Washington County,Arkansas, just beyond the base 
of the Boston Mountains, Three villages are built upon it ( Russell- 
ville, Boonsborough and Newburg), which almost blend with each other, 
covering a distance,as the road to Fayetteville runs, of 3 or 5 miles. 
The enemy's main body was about Newburg. The distance from VanBuren to 
Newburg is 45 miles, The intermediate country is a rugged and sterile 
range of mountains. The roads across it are gathered together at Van 
Buren, on the south side, and at Fayetteville, on the northern. There 
are four principal roads; one bends to the right and east with the 
valley of Frog Bayeu, crosses the mountains, then follows the WestFork 
ef White River and strikes Fayetteville from the southeast; another, 
known as the Telegraph Road, proceeds for the most part upon ridges 
directly north; the third leaves the Telegraph road 12 miles above Van 
Buren, runs along the Cherokee line to Evansville and there branches 
through the Cane Hill country to Fayetteville, its main trunk going 
north, by Cincinnati and Maysville, to Fert Scott; the fourth turns 
to the left from the Telegraph road at Oliver's, 19 miles above Van 
Buren, follows the valley of Cove Creek to the foot of the mountains, 
and after crossing, passes through a succession of defiles, valleys 
and prairies, reaching Fayetteville from a southwesterly direction. 


At Morrow's, 15 miles above Oliver's, the Cove Creek road sends a 
branch direct to Newburg, 7 miles distant, Eight miles above Morrow's 
it is crossed by a road leading from Hog-eye, 5 miles east on - the 


Telegraph road, to Newburg. Two miles beyond this it sends a branch to 
Rhea's Mills, to Maysville, which crosses the Cane Hill and Fayette- 
ville road at the distance of 2 miles gee the Cove Creek road. This 
crossing is 73 miles from Newburg and 124° iiiles from Fayetteville. Two 
miles and’ a-half above this crossing oe Cove Creek road and the Cane 
Hill and Fayetteville unite, There is a road from Newburg, by Rhea!'s 
Mills, to this junction, the distance by that route being about 2 
miles greater. A | eet: 

Marmaduke!s cavalry division formed my advance, moving on the Tele- 
Bnapnencad, with detachments on those east and west ef it. Colonel 
Watie! s Cherokee regiment was ordered to the vicinity of Evansville, 
instructed, when the firing should commence, to move forward and occu- 
py certain mills in the Cane Hill region, and to attack the enemy's 
train if retired toward Cincinnati. The balance of my force moved on 
the Telegraph road, and bivouacked at Oliver's on the night’ of the 4th. 
There I received information that a re-enforcement of 3,000 or 4,000 
men had arrived on Cane Hill, making Blunt's force fully equal to mine. 


On’ the 5th, instead ef getting to Morrew's, as I had expected, we 
went but little farther than half way, in consequence of some of those 
apparently Boe yo dere delays to which Evers so eae Ruan a as ours 
are liable, | es) ee 


On the 6th we reached sitecegutet In the nopntag tat that ep Marma- 
duke's advance’ (under Col. J.0.SKelby) encountered the enemy's cavalry 
and drove them back beyond Morrowts toa within 2 miles of Newburg. 
There,’ - from the crest.-of the mountain ..to its base,’ about. sunset a 
sharp engagement occurred, in which Col. J.C.Monroe and his.brigade of 
Arkansas cavalry greatly distinguished themselvés, charging a@ superior 
force of the enemy's cavalry with boldness and vigor, breaking his 
ranks, and only ceasing to pursue when reaclled,.- I had previously or- 
dered forward Hunter's regiment of Misgouri thfantry, of. ..Pdrson's 
brigade, of Frost's division, to hold the ground which.the cavalry 
might gain. Thisjorder was promptly executed. The regiment was in 
possession of the heights and defiles that might be used for. annoying 
us before the skirmish had ceased. To make sure of this advantage, the 
remainder of Parsons!.. brigade was thrown. forward to the same position, 


This being the situation of affairs, the several.commanderw of div-~ 
isions were assembled on the night of the 6th, to receive’ final in- 
structions, . when I learned a further re-enforcement ef from 4,000 to 
6 ,000 infantry: and 2,000 cavalry, with 30 cannon, under Brigadier - 
General Herron, ‘was then at Fayetteville, on the way ‘to Cane Hill, 
making forced marches. It had been my intention to throw Marmaduke!'s 
cavalry by the Cove Creek road and its Maysville branch upon the ene- 
my's left and rear, while scattered in front by the road leading from 
Morrow's. to Newburg. It now seemed evident’ that that plan: would simply 
cause the retirement of Blunt upon his re-enforcements, without accept- 
‘ ing battle till after the junction should be effected. There was a 
“possibility. that I might, by adopting a different plan, destroy the 
re-enforcements and afterward fight the main’ body upon equal terms, To 
withdraw without fighting at all, would discourage my own troops and 
so embolden the enemy as to insure his following me up. His sudden con- 
centration ef troops justified the opinion that a movement: against me 
was intended in any-event, Influenced by these considerations, I de- 


termined to risk an engagement» 
; n 


At 12 p.m., after replenishing his campfires, Parsons moved back to 
Morrow's, Monroe remaining in position on the crest of the mountain, 
instructed to dismount and skirmish as infantry at daylight, so 4s to 
deceive the enemy and detain him at Newburg as long as possible, and, 
when he should commence retreating, to press him vigorously. The 
trains were ordered by a cross route to the Telegraph road and then to 
Hog-eye, guarded by 100 cavalry and the disabled men of the infantry, 
of whom there was, unfortunately,a considerable number, These arrange- 
ments left me for the fight less than 10,000 men of all arms, 


The order was given to march forward at 3 a.m. on the 7th, on the 
Cove Creek road and its Maysville branch to the Cane Hill and Fayette- 
ville road, The command was not in motion till nearly 4 o'clock, and 
then the route proved so excessively bad and the detentions so fre- 
quent fmom the breaking of artillery harness and debility of the batt—- 
ery animals, that the infantry failed to march above 2 miles an hour. 
A little before sunrise, Marmaduke discovered the cavalry of Herron's 
command moving on the Cane Hill and Fayetteville road toward Newburg. 
Making his dispositions rapidly and with excellent judment, he 
attacked them in front and flank, routed them campletely, killed and 
wounded many, captured over 200, with the train ofa regiment, and pur- 
sued the fugitives 5 miles inthe direction of Fayetteville to the 
line of battle formed by Herron's infantry. 


My infantry was yet far in rear but moving up as rapidly as vossible 
When the head of the column at length reached the Cane Hill and Fay- 
etteville road, Parsons!’ brigade was put in position, facing toward 
Newburg, to resist any movements of the eneny from that direction, a 
regiment of cavalry thrown toward that place to reconnoiter, am the 
balance of the force ordered forward, with instructions to attack the 
re-enforcements at once; Marmaduke in advance, Shoup next, then Frost. 
I remained with Parsons! brigade, hoping to get some reliable intelli- 
gence of the enemy at Newburg, Receiving none, at 11 a.m, I went for- 
ward about 2 miles and overtook the marching column, It was painful to 
observe the exhaustion of the men. They had marched nearly 15 miles. 
None of them had eaten since the preceding day. The rations of all had 
been insufficient for over thirty days. Many, overcome with fatigue, 
had been left on the roadside. 


Brigadier-GeneralSh oup met me, and stated that Marmaduke was fall- 
ing back before the enemy's infantry, which was advancing, and that he 
had therefore put his division in position to resist attack,Ifound the 
position taken by General Shoup an exceedingly strong one. It was upon 
the edge of a hill, densely wooded, descending abruvtly to Crawford's 
Prairie, half a mile in width, which encircled all its northem half. 
Five wundred yards in rear was another prairie, Between the two, onthe 
right and left, a skirt of woods connected the timber of the hill with 
that beyond. The Cane Hill and Fayetteville road cuts the center of 
this hill, passing by Prairie Grove Church, which is upon its summit. 
A crossroad from the Cane Hill and Fayetteville to the Cove Creek road 
passes also immediately by the church, dividing the south prairie from 
the growth upon the hill, 


By the time I had completed my reconnaissance of the ground, a regi- 


ment of Federal cavalry, with two pieces of artillery, opened fire 


upon the captured train and prisoners, that had been ordered toward 
Morrow's, and also upon a hospital established by my medical director 
for the treatment of the wounded of the Federal cavalry. No loss en- 
sued, and this force retired rapidly upon observing Parsons’ brigade. 


Shortly after, dense columns of smoke in the direction of Rhea's 
Mills and between there and Newburg indicated that Blunt had retreated 
hastily, destroying his stores, and was moving to unite with Herron. 
I immediately ordered forward Parsons! brigade... Blunt's advance soon 
appeared on the farther side of Crawford's Prairie, The interval of 
time in which I might have attacked Herron was past. Circumstances did 
not permit me to avail myself of it, for the manifest reason that at 
the favorable moment the rear of my column could not be where the head 
of it was. Evidently the combined forces of Blunt and Herron would 
speedily attack me, I made such arrangements as seemed best to meet 
that contingency. 


The line of battle determined on was nearly in the form of a horse- 
shoe, conforming to the shape of the hill, Only Shoup's division and 
Shelby's brigade, of Marmaduke's division (the latter dismounted), were 
at first olaced upon that line, filling the center and right opposite 
the line taken. by Herron, which was upon the farther side of Craw— 
ford's Brairie, on a bluff that rose up steeply behind a stream flow- 
ing into Illinois River. Frost's division, to which had been added the 
brigade of Texans, with Clark's Missouri regiment commanded by Briga- 
dier-General Roane, was held in reserve to await the movements of 
Blunt. MacDonald's regiment of Missouri cavalry and Lane's regiment of 
Texas cavalry (the latter commanded by Iieut.Col, R.P.Crump) were held 
in readiness to meet any attempt upon the flanks, About 12 o'clock the 
enemy opened with artillery, to which ours began responding, but this 
I prohibited, 


About 1 p.m., a.icd by a tremendous artillery fire, the infantry of 
Herron's command advanced against the position held by Shoup and Marma- 
duke, It was permitted to approach within 60 yards, and then, as it 
charged, making gallantly past one of our batteries, and having it a 
moment in possession, Fagan's Arkansas brigade, part of hcRae's ig- 
ade, and the Missourians under Shelby, delivered a terrific fire from 
their shot-guns, rifles and muskets, and charged the enemy furiously. 
Hawthorn's regiment of Arkansians retook the battery. The Federals 
broke and fled. Our men pursued them far into the prairie. The slaugh-~ 
ter was great, the earth in many places strewen with Federal wounded 
and dead, Very soon the attack was renewed, a little farther to my 
right, with great vigor and determination. I ordered Shaver's Arkansas 
brigade of Frost's division, to the support of General Shoup. The ene- 
my was again repulsed with heavy loss, and retired in confusion, 


Blunt had now formed line of battle 2,000 yards to the front and 
left of Shoup, and commenced advancing. I ordered Frost's division 
forward onthe left of Marmaduke's, The thick undergrowth on that 
flank rendered it difficult to execute the movement, which. was further 
embarrassed by the well-directed and determined fire of the enemy's 
batteries, There was, however, no confusion. By the time Frost's divi- 
sion was in line, the enemy was nearly across the prairie, and our 
skirmishers engaged his almost as soon as deployed. His attack was 
directed against Parsons! brigade, It was fierce and prolonged, but 
ended in his being driven back in disorder with heavy losses. One of 
Marmaduke's regiments and one of Roane's (both Missourians) shared the 
honor of this brilliant achievement. 


The enemy now brouzht up all his artillery, many pieces of which were 
rifled, and endeavored to shake our troops by playing upadn the entire 
line for nearly an hour. Then he attacked with all his infantry, at the 


same time threatening the extreme left with a heavy cavalry force and 
attempting to turn the right, MacDonald's Missouri cavalry defeated 
him. in the last maneuver, Lane's Texas cavalry and Roane's brigade de- 
terred him from seriously assailing the left, and Shoup's division, 
Shelby's brigade of Marmaduke's division, and Parsons! and Shaver's 
brigades of Frost's division, gloriously repulsed him in his desperate 
attacks upon their lines, He again fled beyond the prairie, leaving 
his dead and wounded, and the colors of several of his regiments, in 
our hands, besides a number of prisoners, Some of these were ascer- 
tained to be of Totten's division, which had arrived upon the field, 
still further increasing the disparity of forces, 


In the midst of this struggle information reached me that a consid- 
erable body of Federal cavalry was approaching Hog-eye, to which place 
I ordered my trains. I directed the wagons retired on the Telegraph 
road to Oliver's, This was done without loss. A furious cannonade was 
kept up by the enemy until near sunset; then a last attack of his in- 
fantry was directed against the line held by Frost. This was a most 
determined effort to retrieve the frotunes of the day. It signally 
failed,and the enemy paid dearly jinkilled and wounded for the attempt. 
At dark the babtle closed, leaving us masters of every foot of the 
ground on which it was fought, 


Our loss in killed was 164; wounded, 817; missing, 336. The enemy 
left not less than 400 dead on the field, and his wounded certainly 
exceeded 1,500, The number of prisoners in our hands was 275,including 
9 officers, We also captured 5 Federal flags and over 500 small-arms, 
with 23 wagons containing clothing and camp and garrison equipage. In- 
voices of this property have been forwarded, 


Of all the troops engaged on our side, Adams! Arkansas regiment 
alone dishonored itself, It was well armed, ably commanded, and sur- 
rounded by good soldiers from the same State, setting it an example of 
courage and patriotism; but, after delivering a single fire, the 
greater part of the men broke ranks, threw down their arms, and shame- 
fully fled, many of them even deserting to the enemy. The field and 
staff cfficers who had been appointed rallied about 75 around the 
colors, and these did much to redeem the reputation of the regiment, 
With but few exceptions, the company officers exerted no influence. 
The other troops displayed the greatest courage, constancy and enthus-— 
lasm, There was no place of shelter upon any portion of the field. 
Wounds were given and death inflicted by the enemy's artillery in the 
ranks of the reserves as well as in the front rank, During five hours, 
shell, solid shot, grape and canister, and storms of bullets swept the 
entire ground, Many callant officers, and many soldiers equally brave, 
fell dead or wounded, but their comrades stood as firm as iron, Vol- 
unteers maintained their reputation. Conscripts rose at once to the 
same standard, and splendidly refuted the slanders put upon them by 
the class of exempts, 


Generals Frost, Shoup and Marmaduke, commanding divisions; Generals 
Roane, Fagan, Parsons and McRae, and Colonels Shaver and Shelby, com- 
manding brigades, did their duty nobly, I strongly commend them to the 
lzeutenant-—general commanding the department, Generals Shoup and Mar— 
maduke do not appear to have been confirmed as brigadiers. They fully 
merit the honor. Had the authorities, whose consent is requisite, béen 
present at Prairie Grove or at Shiloh, where these gallant officers 
equally distinguished themselves, the act of confirmation could not be 
delayed, 


I had with me the following staff: Col.R.CiNewton, chief of staff; 
Maj. J.P.Wilson, assistant adjutant-general; Lieut. S.B.Reardon, aide- 
de-camp; Lieut, R.W.Lee, aide-d-ecamp, acting chief of ordnance; Col. 
D. Provence, acting chief of artillery; Col. A.S.Dobbin and Maj, E.C. 
Boudinot, volunteer aides-de-camp; Surg, J.M.Keller, medical director, 
All of them were constantly under fire. They displayed great coolness 
and disregard of danger in the discharge of their duties, This was the 
second bloody battle in which Colonel Newton and Major Wilson served 
on my staff, In both they evinced the same high qualities. The confirm- 
ation of their rank has been fairly won at Shiloh and at Prairie Grove, 


Considering the strength of my command as compared with the enemy; 
considering that my men were destitute of food, their wagons 30 miles 
in rear, and not.to be brought forward without imminent danger of be- 
ing lost; that my small supply of ammunition was reduced far below 
what would be necessary for another day's fighting,and that my battery 
animals were literally dying of starvation and could not be foraged in 
the presence of a superior force of the enemy, I determined to retire, 
and gave the necessary orders for that purpose, Cavalry was extended 
along both sides of the Cove Creek road, distant 2 or 3 miles from it, 
from near Prairie Grove to the mountains, and scouts were thrown upon 
all routes leading toward the enemy's position, The prisoners and cap- 
tured property were removed, At 12 o'clock the rear guard of the in- 
fantry passed out of hearing. I remained with Marmaduke!s cavalry on 
the field, occupying the line held at dark, caring for our wounded and 
dead, and collecting the arms which the enemy had abandoned in his fre- 
quent flights before our men, 


2 0 0 8 ew ew we ee el CA CéDOUt 12 m,(Dec.8) I withdrew Marmaduke!'s com- 
mand, and overtook the infantry that night at Morrow's. The return to 
our former camp was attended with no incident worthy to be reported, 
After a battle the mind natrually passes in review all the circun- 
stances connected with it. I hope the expression here of such reflec- 
tions as now present themselves to me will not be deemed improper. 


(Editor's note:In the rest of his report, General Hindman recommends 
a different system of promotions in the army, higher pay for the 
troops, and martial law to control speculators, evaders of conscrip- 
tion, deserters, marauders, and others.) 


T. C. HINDMAN 
Major-General, Commanding 
to Geutenant-Colonel S.S,ANDERSON, , 
Asst. Adjt-General, Trans-Mississippi Department 


90th Anniversary Observance 


The 90th anniversary of the battle of Prairie Grove will be observed 
with a program sponsored by the Washington County Historical Society 
and the Prairie Grove chapter of the U.D.C. The program will be given 
Sunday afternoon, December 7, 1952, in the Methodist Church at Prairie 
Grove. Speakers will be Dr.H.E.Buchanan, Prof.R.R.Logan, Mrs,J.C.Parks, 
Mrs,L.E.Maupin will preside. Booth Campbell will sing "The Old Rebel" 
and there will be Confederate songs by two young ladies. The U.D.C. 
will show an exhibit of pictures and war relics in the pene) room 
downstairs in the church, 
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Report of Brig.Genl. James G. Blunt, USA 


Army of the Frontier, 
in the field, near Fayetteville,Ark,, Dec. 8, 1862 


_ General: This place, on yesterday was the scéne of a hard-fought and 
bloody field, resulting in a complete victory to the Army of the Fron- 
tier. The rebel forces, under Generals Hindman, Marmaduke, Parsons .and 
Frost, numbered 25,000, - My whole force in the field did not exceed 
8,000, I had been holding the enemy on the Boston Mauntains for two 
days, skirmishing with their advance and holding them in check uhtil 
General Herren could come up with re-enforcements. 

On the 7th, they drove in my outposts; got pessession of the road,by 
which they commenced a flank movement on my left during the night, 
while they made a heavy feint in front. Their object was to cut off 
communications between myself and General Herron, who was to be at 
Fayetteville by daylight. They attacked GeneralHerron at about 10 a.m, 
who by gallant and desperate fighting held them in check for three 
hours, until I came up and attacked them in the rear. The fighting was 
desperate on both sides, and continued until it was terminated by the 
darkness of the night. My command bivouacked on their arms, ready to 
renew the conflict at daylight in the morning; but the enemy had avail- 
ed’themselves of the night to retreat across the Boston Mountains, 

The loss on both sides has been heavy. My less in killed is small in 
proportion to the number of wounded. The enemy's loss, compared with 
ours, is at least four to one. My artillery made terrible destruction 
in their ranks, They had greatly the advantage in numbers and position 
yet Generals Marmaduke and Hindman acknowledged to me, in an interview 
under a flag of truce, that they had been well whipped, Among the 
enemy's killed was Colonel Steen, formerly brigadier-general of the 
Missouri State Guard.The Nineteenth and Twentieth Iowa, Thirty-—Seventh 
Illinois, and Twenty-sixth Indiana Regiments, of General Herron's div- 
ision, suffered severely. General Herron deserves great credit for the 
promptness with which he re-enforced me by forced marches from near 
Springfield, as also for his gallantry upon the field. 

Jas, G, Blunt, 
to Maj.Gen, Samuel R. Curtis Brigadier-General, commanding 


Hqrs., Army of the Frontier 
Rhea's Mills, Ark., December 20, 1862 

General: I have the. honor to report that,on the 2d instant, and four 
days subsequent to the battle of Cane Hill, er Boston Mountains, of 
Nov. 28, I obtained reliable information that the entire force of in- 
fantry and artillery of General Hindman's army had crossed the Arkan- 
sas River and joined General Marmaduke's at Lees Creek, 15 miles north 
of Van Buren, to which point the latter had retreated after the battle 
of the 28th ulto, I further learned that the united forces under Genz 
eral Hindman's command numbered between 25,000 and 30,000 men and that 
he designed advancing upon me in case I did not attack him south of 
the mountains, 

Determined to hold my position at Cane Hill, unless driven from it 
by a superior force, I immediately telegraphed to the Second and Third 
Divisions to come to my support by forced marches. I may here mention 
that I had no knowledge of the whereabouts of these two divisions, ex- 
cept from rumor, and had not been apprised of their movements or local- 
ity for a period of over two weeks. My telegraphic dispatch reached 
General Herron, commanding the Second and Third Divisions, on the 3ra, 
who promptly responded to my erder, keeping me advised, by telegraph 


from Elkhorn, of his progress. The Second and Third Brigades of the 
First Division, with my headquarters, were at Cane Hill; the First 

Brigade at Rhea's Mills, 8 miles north, where a large supply train 

just arrived from Fort Scott, was halted. My pickets were advanced 
6 miles beyond Cane Hill, on the road leading to VanBuren,and a strong 
outpost of the Second Kansas established where that road intersects 
the @ve Creek road, running from Fayetteville to Van Buren, and which 
road passes about 6 miles east of Cane Hill. 


On the morning of the 5th instant, this outpost was attacked by a 
large force of rebel cavalry, but they were repulsed and driven back 
some 6 miles through the mountains. Expecting that the same demonstra- 
tion would be repeated the next morning, I directed Colonel W.F.Cloud, 
commanding the Third Brigade, to strengthen this post by the addition 
of 100 cavalry and two howitzers, to be at the outpost at daybreak, In 
consequence of this order not being promptly carried out,.and the sup- 
port not arriving at the time directed, the pickets, on being attacked 
about daylight by a superior force, were compé$kéd to retire some 3 
miles, when, support having reached them, they held the ground during 
the day, with constant skirmishing, in which several of my men were 
wounded and -a number of the enemy killed, 


.The Srent fed now Abc possessien of the Cove Creek and Fayetteville 
road, and I learned about 8 p.m,. that a force of about 10,000 had ad- 
vaneed beyond the junction of the Cove Creek road with thé Cane Hill 
and Van Buren road, and were massed upon the.mountain in front of my 
outpost, while the remainder of the rebel army was below the junction 
of the roads just named, about 3 miles in rear of their advance. The 
Third Brigade, under:Colonel Cloud, was ordered to bivouac fer the 
night. on their arms upon the ground south of the town that @ had 
selected to make a stand upon in case I-was attacked in front. 


It was now evident that a general engagement must. take place next 
day, and my apprehensions were that with their.superior numbers. they 
would make a feint in front, while with their main force they would 
make a. flank movement on my left, by the Cove-Creek road, to intercept 
General Herron before he could reach me from Fayetteville, which point 
he was expected to reach by daylight on the morning of the 7th. 


About 9 p.m. of the 6th, I received a note from Colonel M.LaRue Har- 
rison of the First Arkansas Cavalry, who had been ordered.down from 
Elkhorn at the same time that General Herron started from Wilson's 
Creek, informing me that he had arrived at Illinois Creek, 8 miles 
north of Cane Hill, with 500 men, and that his horses and men were so 
tired that he did not think he could move farther until Monday the 8th. 
Whether his regard for the Sabbath or the fearof getting into a fight 
prompted him to make such a report tome, I am unable to say; but, 
judging from his movements. that he. was not a man upon whom to place 
much reliance on the battlefield, I ordered him to proceed by daybreak 
to Rhea's Mills, to guard the transportation and.supply trains at that 
point, the First Brigade having been ordered to join me at Cane Hill. 
Had he, instead of making unnecessary delay, promptly obeyed that order, 
he would not have had a portion of his command and transportation cap- 
tured by General Marmaduke!'s cavalry, as occurred on the morning of 
the 7th. 

At about 10 p.m. of the 6th, Colonel D. Wickersham, with about 1,600 
cavalry, of the Scond Wisconsin, First Iowa, Tenth Illinois, and 
Eighth Missouri Regiments, who, at my request, had been sent forward 


by General Herron, arrived at Cane Hill. MI had, as I have before re- 
marked, considerable apprehension that a flank movement would be 
attempted on my left during the night. I therefore determined to send 
a cavalry force across on a road called the Hog-eye road, running from 
the north part of Cane Hill east to the Telegraph road, and crossing 
the Cove Creek and Fayetteville road about 4 miles north of the junc- 
tion of the latter with that running from Cane Hill to Van Buren, al- 
ready referred to, and from which my outpost had been driven in the 
morning. 


A Colonel J.M.Richardson of the 14th Missouri State Militia, who had 
arrived during the day with about 150 men,importuned me to be detailed 
for this service, recommending himself as a brave man, eager for a 
fight. Committing the folly of taking him upon his 9w recommendation, 
I furnished him with 100 additional men, making his foree 250. Endeav- 
oring to impress upon him the importance of the trust with which he 
was confided, and stating that I expected the enemy would advance up 
the Cove Creek road during the night, I directed him to proceed east 
on the Hog-eye road to the crossing of the Cove Creek and Fayetteville 
road, to select the best position for defense, sending his pickets 
down the road toward the enemy, and, if their column approached in 
that direction, to resist their advance to the last extremity, and 
notify me promptly of their movements. How I was deceived in sending 
the wrong man on so important a service, the sequel will show. 


At daylight on Sunday morning, I had the transportation of the 2nd 
and 3rd Brigades of the First Division,. hitched up, ready to move to 
Rhe'as Mills, should circumstances render it necessary, and the 2nd 
Brigade was ordered to the front, south of the town, where the 3rd 
Brigade had bivouacked during the night, the lst Brigade and Colonel 
Wickersham's brigade of cavalry being stationed about 14 miles in the 
rear, on the north side of the town, where the Hog-eye road inter- 
sects that between Cane Hill and Fayetteville, and where it was possi- 
ble the enemy might attempt to come in upon my rear. 


About 7 o'clock, with my staff, I proceeded to the front. On arriv-— 
ing there, I learned that the enemy were still in considerable force 
upon the mountain, and so soon as it became sufficiently light they 
threw several shots from their artillery et my advance outpost, which 
was replied to by two of my 12—pounder mountain howitzers, without any 
damage to either party. I directed Colonel W.F.Cloud to withdraw his 
troops on the outposts, with the view of drawing them out and ascer- 
taining their force and design. Upon my advance falling back, the 
rebels came forward a short distance and formed in line of battle, 
their right resting on the mountain, their left extending down the 
valley, and presenting a front of half a mile. It now became evident 
that their demonstration in front was only a feint, and that their 
main force had gone by the Cove Creek road, for the purpose of inter- 
cepting communication between General Herron and myself, and, notwith- 
standing that I had received no intelligence from Colonel Riehardson, 
upon whom I had relied to watch this movement, I determined to act 
accordingly, 


I immediately ordered the transportation to Rhea'ts Mills, by a road 
leading directly north over the mountain, guarded by the 3rd Indian 
Regiment (Colonel Phillips), keeping the bottom road on the right, 
leading to the same point, and also the Fayetteville road, open for 
the movement of troops. I ordered Colonel Wickersham,with his cavalry, 


V 


_— 


to move rapidly in the direction: of Fayetteville and form a junction 
with General Herron. He was followed by General Frederick Salomon's 
brigade, and the 2nd and 3rd brigades were withdrawn from the front 
and directed to move rapidly on the Fayetteville road. 


As soon as I determined on this disposition of the forces under me, 
I sent two messenger parties with dispatches to General Herron, eppris- 
ing him of my movements, and what I believed to be those of the eneny, 
end urged him to press forward as rapidly as possible, that we might 
form a junction of our forces before Hindman could get between us, and 
also directing him to send his train to Rhea's Mills, Neither of these 
dispatches reached him, the messengers being cut off by Marmaduke's 
advance, 


At about 10 a.m., and after the whole of the lst Division was in 
motion toward Fayetteville, I received the first intelligence from 
Colonel Richardson, who coolly informed me that the rebel forces had 
been moving up the Cove Creek and Fayetteville road since midnight,and 
he judged from the noise that several batteries of artillery had 
passed, JI afterward learned that Colonel Richardson, instead of obey- 
ing my orders, had only gone*to within 2 miles of the Cove Creek road, 
sending a light picket to the crossing, which was driven back by the 
advance of the rebel column to where the remainder of the party had 
halted, and where the galiant colonel was content to remain until 9 
o'clock the next morning, istening to. the tramp of the rebel army, | 
and not even notifying me of the fact until the rear of their colum 
had passed. The conduct of Colonel Richardson in this’ instance, upon 
whowe vigilance and strict compliance with orders depended the safety 
and success of my command, is, to say the least, deserving of the 
severest censure, 


On learning that Hindman's forces had passed north, I ordered Colon- 
el Judson, with his reigment ( cavalry ) and two 12-pounder mountain 
howitzers, to proceed rapidly on the same road by which I had sent 
Colonel Richardson the previous night, and to attack and harzss them 
in the rear, which order he executed with promptness and gallantry, 
attacking them in the rear with his howitzers and following them 2 or 
3 miles, until they made a stand in such force as to com e@yhin to 
withdraw his command, 


Mvoing with my staff in advance of the First Division, on reaching a 
point some 3 miles north of Cane Hill, where a road to the left leads 
to Rhea's Mills, I learned that Colonel Wickersham, who was in advance 
with the cavalry, and had been instructed to proceed directly on the 
Fayetteville road, and furnished with a guide, instead of doing so had 
taken the left-hand road to the mills, Not deeming it prudent, under 
all the circumstances, to separate my command, I was compelled to fol- 
low the same road, in order to get my forces concentrated. On coming 
up with Colonel Wickersham, I ordered him to proceed in the direction 
of Fayetteville with all his cavalry, and endeavor to open communica- 
tion with General Herron. I also sent forward Major E.A.Calkins, with 
the 3rd Wisconsin Cavalry, for the same purpose. 


But a few minutes elapsed after Colonel Wickersham had started with 
his command, when I heard the discharge of artillery in a northeast 
direction, and immediately moved forward, with the 2nd and 3rd Brig- 
ades, in the direction of the firing, leaving the First Brigade (Gen- 
ere] Salomon's) to guard the trains at Rheas Mills. It was now between 


12 and 1 o'clock, The distance to where the firing was heard was about 
5 miles, by an obscure road, leading through a valley, with strips of 
prairie and brush alternating across it. The firing between General 
Herron's command and the rebel forces was confined to artillery,which, 
as I approached the field, became more rapid, 


At 1:45 o'clock I came upon the field, in advance of the lst Divi- 
Sion, when a hasty reconnaissance discovered the enemy in superior 
force, strongly posted upon elevated ground, behind timber, with the 
Fayetteville road (on which he had advanced) running through it north- 
east and southwest. On the north and in front of the enemy's lines wes 
an open valley, divided into large ficlds, a portion of them cultivat- 
ed in corn, At the east end of this valley General Herron, with the 
end and 3rd Divisions, was engaged with the enemy, having met their 
advance early in the day and driven them back to that position. 


For the details of the engagement between the rebels and the 2nd and 
3rd divisions, under General Herron, up to the time when I came upon 
the field, I refer you to the report of that gallant officer, 


The roadon which my column was advancing entered the valley at its 
western extremity and in front of the left wing of the enemy, They had 
no intimation of my approach on that road,until a large force of their 
infantry, which, for the purpose of flanking General Herron's division 
and overwhelming it by superior numbers, had been massed upon their 
left, was suddenly confronted by the troops of the lst Division, when 
the engagement soon became general along their entire line, 


At about 2 o'clock the fire from the artillery of the lst Division 
was commenced by Rabb's battery, which opened a cross-fire upon two 
rebel batteries and a heavy body of infantry that were fronting and 
engaged with General Herron's division. A few moments later and 
Temney's battery of Parrett guns came into position on the right and 
Hopkins! battery on the left. of Captain J.W.Rabb'’s, The fire from all 
three of these batteries was first directed to the enemy's right,where 
two batteries of the rebels and a heavy body of their infantry were 
engaged with the 2nd and 3rd Divisions. Shell and case-shot from these 
18 pieces were hurled upon the enemy's right with terrible effect. 
The rebel artillery and infantry, being driven from this position un- 
der cover of the wood, the three batteries above named ceased firing, 
when the infantry of the 2nd and 3rd Divisions advanced upon the 
enemy's right, am the fire of musketry was opened on both sides with 
great vigor. The 20th Wisconsin and 19th Iowa gallantly charged the 
rebel batteries and drove the enemy from their guns, but were unable 
to hold them, in consegyance of being overwhelmed by a superior force, 
The 26th Indiana and 37th Illinois subsequently charged the same bat- 
teries with the same results, 


Observing that the enemy had now thrown a large force upon my center 
and right, I directed the infantry of the lst Division to enter the 
wood and engage them, which order was executed with promptness, Colon- 
el William Weer leading the 10th and 13th Kansas Regiments of his 
brigade upon the right; a portion of the 2nd Kansas(dismounted), under 
command of Capt.S.J.Crawford; the right wing of the llth Kansas under 
Capt.Thomas Ewing Jr., and the First Indian, under Colonel’ S.H.Wattles 
upon the left; the 20th Iowa Regiment advancing upon the left of the 
Indians, the left wing of the llth Kansas, under Lt.Colonel T. Moon- 
light, supporting Rabb's and H.Hopkins! batteries. . The lst Iowa, 10th 


Illinois, 8th Missouri, and lst Battalion of the 2nd Wisconsin Cavalry 
under Major Calkins, were directed to proceed to my extreme right to. 
watch any flank movement of the enemy that might be attempted in that 
direction, , and also to guard the road leading to Rhea's Mills, and 
prevent communication being cut. off with the lst Brigade(Gen.Salomon's). 


The contest by this time (about 3 p.m,) had become vigorous and deter- 
mined, The entire infantry of the three divisions, and also a portion 
of the 2nd Kansas (dismounted) ,were engaged in the wood with the rebel 
infantry, three times their number, The rattling of musketry, uninter- 
rupted .for fully three house, was terrific. The contending armies 
swayed to and fro, each alternately advancing and retiring. Some reel 
sharpshooters, firing from the windows of a house situated in the edge 
of the wood anda little to my left, were evidently directing their 
compliments especially to myself and staff, I directed Captain Rabb to 
‘open upon .it with shell, and in a few moments the house was in flames, 


While the infantry was vigorously contesting every inch of ground, I 
directed Lieutenant E.S.Stover, with two 12-pounder mountain howitzers 
to advance into the wood, which he promptly did, taking position on a 
little knoll on the right of the llth Kansas, and directing his guns 
across a small field where a heavy force of rebels were massed. .He 
poured into them his canister and shell until his ammunition was ex- 
hausted and his horses shot down, . being compelled to bring away his 
guns by hand. I then directed Lt.M.D.Tenney to advance his battery to 
the edge of the wood, on the left of the llth Kansas, taking position 
about 200 years in front of the rebel ranks. From his wix 1Opounder 
Parrott guns he opened on them with terrible effect, driving them back 
with great slaughter, 


Learning that a heavy force was massing on my right with a view of 
turning my flank, I immediately withdrew Tenney's battery, and pro- 
ceeded with it to an open field on the right, at the same time direct- 
ing the infantry to withdraw from the wood, in order to draw the enemy 
from under cover and within range of my artillery.On reaching the open 
field on their right, just alluded to, I discovered the entire divi- 
sion of General Frost advanced to the edge of the timber, and about 
200 yards distant. They opened upon us a fierce fire from Enfield 
rifles, and were in the act of throwing down the fence to make an 
assault on the battery, which had no support except my own staff and 
bodyguard; but Lieutenant Tenney, with commendable promptness, wheeled 
his guns into position, when their destructive fire of canister and 
shell soon sent the rebel hordes back under cover of the wood, At the 
same time a fire from the two mountain howitzers, athached to the 3rd 
Wisconsin Cavalry, was directed upon them, farther on my right, with 
good effect, It was here that the rebel General Steen fell, 


A few minutes after this last repulse of the enemy by Lieutenant 
Tenney, a rebel battery of ten guns, supported by a heavy body of in- 
fantry, opened from their extreme left, - when, bringing hi'’s guns to 
bear in that direction, he, in less than "10 minutes, silenced their 
battery, dismouriting two of their guns and driving them from the posi- 
tion with severe loss. While this attempt was being made to charge my 
artillery on the right, the same demonstration was made upon Rabb's 
and Hopkins! batteries, the enemy following up my infantry as they re- 
tired from the wood, and with a wild shout rushed out from under cover 
of the trees, when the two batteries, supported by the infantry of the 
Jith regiment, belched fortha perfect storm of canister, producing 


immense slaughter in their ranks and compelling them again to retire. 
As darkness approached, the fire, which from both artillery and mus- 
ketry had been terrific and uninterrupted for over three hours, grad- 
ually ceased along the whole line, and my command bivouacked upon 
their arms, ready to renew the conflict at early dawn, 


I could not tell with any certainty the extent of the damage done 
the enemy, but knowing that they had a force greatly superior to mine 
in numbers, I felt assured that they would give us battle again in the 
morning, and made my arrangements accordingly. 


My wounded were all cared for during the night, the transportation 
and supply trains of the whole army sent to Fayetteville, and General 
Salomon's brigade, which had been left at Rhea's Mills, ordered to the 
field; ammunition was brought up and distributed, some refreshments 
obtained for the men, and everything was in readiness to renew the 
battle at the first dawn of day; but daylight revealed the fact that 
the enemy had availed themselves of the night to retreat across the 
Boston Mountains, Their transportation had been left south of the 
mountains, and their retreat thereby made unincumbered and stealthily. 
I am assured by my men who were prisoners with them, as well as by 
deserters from their ranks, that they tore up the blankets of their 
men to muffle the wheels of their artillery. 


Just before daylight I received a note from General Hindman, under 
a flag of truce, requesting a personal interview, to make provision 
for caring for his dead and wounded, On meeting him, I soon became 
satisfied that no other force was there, except his staff and escort 
and a party left to take care of the wounded, and that his forces had 
sommenced retreating early the previous night. 


On looking over the battlefield in the morning, it soon became evi- 
dent that the enemy had been most roughly handled, and thet our artill- 
ery had made fearful slaughter in their ranks. Though many had been 
already carried away, their dead lay strewn over its whole extent. 


The entire Federal loss is: Killed, 167; wounded, 798; missing, 183; 
total, 1,148. Of the missing, the greater portion were taken prisoners 
and have been since exchanged. The enemy's loss in killed and wounded 
cannot fall short of 3,000, and will probably much exceed that number, 
as many of them, not severely wounded, were taken to Van Buren, Their 
loss in killed upon the ground will reach 1,000, the greater number of 
whom have been buried by my command,The entire force of Federal troops 
engaged did not exceed 7,000, about 3,000 cavalry not haveingbeen 
brought into action, The enemy's force, according to their own admiss-~ 
ion, was 28,000, and all well armed, mostly with the Enfield rifle. 


Many instances of individual gallantry and daring occurred during 
the day, for an account of which I refer you to the reports of regi- 
mental, brigade, and division commanders. As the immediate commander 
of the First Division, I deem it but justice to say of Col. Willian 
Weer, commanding the Second Brigade, that he behaved throughout with 
great gallantry, leading his men into the thickest of the fight, The 
same is true of Colonel T.M.Bowen and Maj.H.H.Williams, commanding 
regiments in the same brigade, Capt.S.J.Crawford, of the Second Kansas 
Cavalry, who commanded a battalion of that regiment that fought on 
foot, displayed great gallantry, as did also the lamented Capt, A.P. 
Russell, who fell, mortally wounded. Col. Thomas Ewing, Lt.Colonel 


Moonlight, and Major Plumb, of the Eleventh Kansas, gave evidence of 
their high qualities as gallant officers, To Captains Rabb and Hopkins 
and Lieutenants Tenney and Stover, who served their artillery with 
such terrible and destructive effect upon thie enemy's. ranks, » too. much 
praise cannot be awarded... All ‘did their duty well and nobly. Men of 
Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana mingled their 
blood upon the same field, and for the-same worthy cause. . For their 
deeds of valor upon the field of Prairie Grove, their native States 
may well be proud of them, 


I cannot close this enone without availing myself of the occasion 
to express my thanks to Brig.Gen. F.J.Herron for the promptness with 
which he responded to my order to re-enforce me, 4s also for the gal- 
lantry displayed by him upon the field. His conduct is worthy of emu- 
lation and deserving of the highest praise, : 


To the members of my staff, Maj. V.P.VanAntwerp, inspector-general: 
Capt, Oliver Barber, chief commissary; Capt. Lyman Scott Jr., acting 
assistant adjutant-general, and Liecuts,. J.Fin Hill, H.G.Loring, G.M. 
Waugh, D, Whittaker, and C.H. Haynes, adies-de-camp, who were in the 
saddle, - and with me constantly from before daylight in the morning 
until the close of the action after dark, I am indebted for efficient 
and valuable services on the field, Made a special target by the rebel 
troops, in obedience fo the notorious address of their commander 
(General Hindman), issued on the eve of battle, and a printed copy of 
which, over his signature, each of them carried upon his person, "To 
shoot down my mounted officers", they were saluted wherever they rode 
by a perfect storm of balls from the enemy's guns, 


I have the honor tb be, general, very respectfully, your obedient ” 
servant, JAS. G. BLUNT, 
Brigadier-General, commanding 
Maj.Gen. SAMUEL R. CURTIS, 
Commanding Department of the Missouri 


An Early Account of the Battle of Prairie Grove 


The Washington County Historical Society has secured from Mr. John 
Stelle of Fayetteville a copy of Dr. Samuel M. Smucker's "History of 
the Civil War -- Its Cause, Origin, Progress and Conclusion." This 
book, published in 1865, contains brief aceounts ofthe military action 
in Benton and Washington Counties. 

Dr, Smucker gives this reason for Hunt's invasion of northwest Ark- 
ansas: "The purpose of General Blunt was to attack and expel the enemy 
from the richest grain-growing region in Arkansas, for if they were 
driven thence they would suffer from famine more severely than from a 
defeat in the field.” 

In his "Preface", Smucker says: "It has been affirmed that a correct 
history of a war like that against Secession could not be written un- 
til. after the lapse of many years, We believe this statement to be 
erroneous," 

The Doctor is wrong; the statement is not erroneous, He should have 
waited until _he had acsess to other sources. besides Blunt's reports. 
However, . the Smucker history is interesting because it was one of the 
first to. be published after the end of the war and because it is some- 
thing. of a rarity. ——WdL- 


Prairie Grove Material in the Little Rock Papers 


(Prof, Robert R.Logan of our Society visited the library of the Ark- 
ansas History Commission in the Old State House in Little Rock and 
searched the files of the Little Rock newspapers for December 1862, He 
discovered some interesting references to the battle of Prairie Grove, 
‘which hecopied and which we present herewith, WJL) 


From the True Democrat, Little Rock, R.H.Johnson, editor,Dec,10, 1862: 


Van Buren, Dec.8, 1862--Squire Hindman, as Blunt calls him, made the 
feds keep ahead in yesterday's fight and gained the victory. Brumfield 
camped with King last night, In Wallace's company Brodie and Hawkins 
were wounded and one man killed, Our whole loss was about 100 killed 
and the enemy's loss about 300 — gone up the spout, We captured 33 
wagons loaded mostly with clothing; 225 prisoners including General 
Hubbard, Steen and Clark were killed, The commissary stores were 
ordered up. 


From the True Democrat, “Little Rock, Dec. 31, 1862: 
The Battle of Prairie Grove 

The battleground was near a church called "Uncle Buck's Church",hav— 
ing been built by or for the Rev. Andrew Buchanan on the road from 
Fayetteville to Cane Hill. At daybreak on the 7th Marmaduke or Parsons 
drove in the pickets of the enemy toward Cane Hill and the commands of 
Cols, Shelby and MacDonald captured 250 abolitionists and 30 wagons. 
Blunt succeeded in escaping and forming a junction with Herron who was 
coming to his relief at'a point 10 miles from Fayetteville. The main 
body of the army were mayed eastward to meet the reinforcements coming 
to Blunt. At about 1 o'clock they came in sight near the church and 
were opened upon by Capt. West's battery. The battle then commenced in 
earnest, General Shoup's infantry, General Fagan's brigade and that of 
General McRae all fought like heroes. 

The latter was borne back once by overwhelming numbers but returned 
to the charge until the enemy fell back, His command suffered terribly. 
It was a fiercely fought and bloody battle, General Hindman had nearly 
10,000 men and the enemy 18,000. When night fell 4,000 dead and wound- 
ed men lay on the bloody field, Among our losses are Major Chew and 
Colonels Young, Chappell and Steen, The battle died away as the dark- 
ness deepened and the baffled enemy withdrew 3 miles where they camped 
for the night during which Generals Hindman and Blunt had a conference 
and the latter was given time to bury his dead and take care of his 
wounded, Many of our men had not had food for three days. The trains 
were behind and it was impossible to hurry them up in time to relieve 
the hunger of the men, So after burying the dead and taking care of 
the wounded, General Hindman was compelled to take his men tothe 
wagons and procure them something to eat. It was a fierce conflict and 
has added another proof to the assertion that Arkansas is a hard road 
for a Federal army to travel in. 

The enemy had not advanced up to the 18th inst., though their pick- 
ets were on this side of the mountain. We learn from the Fort Smith 
Bulletin that such of our wounded men as fell into the hands of the 
enemy were treated with kindness. The prisoners taken by Gen. Hindman 
have been paroled and sent back, Colonel Pleasants, who was severely 
wounded in the battle, is said to have died, He was a fine officer ain 
his death a great loss, The abolitionists acknowledge a loss in killed 
and wounded of 905. If they admit that number, we may safely put their 
loss at two or three thousand, 


From the Arkansas State Gazette, Dec.13, 1862: 


GREAT VICTORY FOR OUR ARMY IN THE WEST 
350 Loss on Our Side, Against 1,300 of the Knemy 


Battlefield at Prairie Grove, December 9, 1862: lLieut.Genl. Holmes: 
I threatened the enemy's front and right at Cane Hill, moved on his 
left to cut off reinforcements, which I attacked and drove back, and 
then took position at Prairie Grove and fought the whole army with the 
following results: My loss is about 350 killed, wounded and missing. 
The Federals was about 1,000 killed and wounded, about 300 prisoners, 
including a large number of officers, a train of 20 wagons and four 
stands of colors, We hold the battlefield -- a flag at this moment 
been sent in by the enemy, asking a truce of 12 hours to bury his dead 
and care for his wounded. I have granted it, 

(Signed) T. C. Hindman 


Camp 23 miles west of Van Buren, Mrs. J.F.Fagan, care Major dno. D. 
Adams: I am well and unhurt. My brigade was totally engaged throughout 
the fight, never yielding or faltering for an instant. J. F. Fagan 


From the Arkansas State Gazette, Dec. 27, 1862: 


Within the past few weeks we have received from correspondents sev— 
eral different accounts of the skirmish near Cane Hill by the forces 
under Brig.Gen, Marmaduke, and also of the battle at Prairie Grove by 
the army under Maj.Gen.Hindman, which we are compelled to decline pub-— 
lishing because of our very limited space, Probably better times may 
dawn on us shortly and then we shall be more than thankful to our 
correspondents for such favors, 


From the Arkansas State Gazette, Dec. 20, 1842: 


We last week published the official dispatch of Major General Hind- 
man, in relation to the battle near Cane Hill in Washington County. 
Since that time we have received more particular accounts showing that 
the battle resulted in a victory to Southern arms which will exert a 
great influence in many respects, 

General Hindman, although among the very first who took up arms in 
defense of the South, anda participator in many engagements with the 
enemy, never before had the supreme command of any army in a general 
battle, and the success which has attended him in this one, where he 
commanded an army made up almost entirely of raw volunteers and con- 
scripts, will exert a great influence in imparting to his men that 
confidence so necessary to a General who hopes and expects to render 
good service to his country and at the same time it will give the 
enemy a proper estimate of what they may be led to expect’ from the 
battalions of the South, when they are maneuvered by the skill and 
urged on by the inflexible will of one who can never know aught of de- 
feat or disaster. 


Newburg Is Present-Day Clyde 


In the reports of the various commanders in the military actions in 
Washington County from Nov.28 to Dec,.7, 1862, Newburg (called Newberry 
in one rerort) is present-day Clyde. Boonsboro is Cane Hill, Hog Eye, 
on the Telegraph road east of Cane Hill, is called Hawk-Hye in one 
Federal officer's report. 


e759 | The War in Washington County 


(The following account of the battles of Cane Hill and Prairie Grove 
is from the "Life of Preston B. Plumb, 1837-1891", by V. E. Connelley, 
Major P. B. Plumb,who commanded the llth Kansas Infantry in the battle 
of Prairie Grove, was later United States Senator from Kansas for the 
14 years from 1877 to 1891. A friend of Flumb!s, Captain Crawford of 
the 2nd Kansas Regiment at the battle of Prairie Grove, later became 
Governor of Kansas. WJL) ml 


CANE HILL 


The Confederacy determined to drive the Army of the Frontier from 
Northwest. Arkansas and regain that country, and this General Hindman 
was ordered to proceed at once to do. He assembled his forces at Fort 
Smith and Van Buren and made vreparations for a vigorous winter cam- 
paign, General Blunt kept informed of the movements of Hindman. On the 
14th of November (1862) he removed his force to Lindsay's Prairie, on 
the south side of Flint Creek and extending into: the Cherokee Nation, 
There he waited two weeks for trains to arrive with supplies of ammnu- 
nition and supplies. | ) 


In the meantime Hindman sent Marmaduke with 8,000 cavalry and a bat- 
tery of artillery to occupy Cane Hill, about 30'miles south of Lind 
say's Prairie, This was but the advance of the Confederate army, and 
‘' on the 26th of November General Blunt learned that Marmaduke would be 
joined by Hindman with his entire force on the 28th. On the night of 
the 26th Blunt's supply trains arrived. Four days! rations -and 80 
rounds of ammunition were issued to the men. 


On the morning of the 27th,with 5,000 men and 30 pieces of artillery, 
Blunt moved to attack Marmaduke, He arrived at Cane Hill at 11 o'clock 
on tee 28th, Marmaduke was found in strong position on the heights 
about the village. The HKebels were soon driven from the hills about 
the town and forced south along the VanBuren road, the llth Kansas and 
Rabb's battery following closely to Kidd's Mills, 


To this point the fighting had been through the woods and fields , but 
there the llth came to the road, which was followed to the west batige 
of the Boston Mountains. In the fighting, which lasted about an hour, 
the Confederates lost a number of their officers and continued their 
retreat, When they were out of sight Colonel Kwing formed the llth in 
a field and moved forward four miles in support of the batteries in 
the valley of Cove Creek, just above the gorge. There the battle was 
finished by the brilliant charge of the 6th Kansas, ° which encountered 
an ambush in which Colonel Jewell was mortally wounded, 


PRAIRIE GROVE 


General Hindman was well informed as to the strength and position of 
General Blunt's army, and he knew that the nearest troops which Blunt 
could call to his aid were more than a hundred miles away. Hindman's 
army consisted of infantry, cavalry and artillery, and numbered about 
25,000 men...He had 6,000 cavalry, and 30 picces of artillery, "e be- 
lieved he could march from VanBuren to Cane Hill, 50 miles, and defeat 
Blunt before he could be reinforced. It is probably true that lack of 
supplies prevented him from taking all his troops on his campaign 
against, Blunt, but he had at least 15,000 effective troops, probably 
more, although he reported 11,000 in addition to his artillery..,.. 


Hindman moved nofth from VanBuren on the, 3d of December, So certain 
was he of success that he ordered a regiment of Confederate Indians to 
occupy Evansville, a village southwest of Cane Hill, to prevent the 
escape of Blunt in that direction, On the night of the Lth the Confed- 
erate army bivouacked at Oliver's store on Lee's Creek, at the mouth 
of Cove Creek. Up Cove Creek the march was slow, but by the evening of 
the 6th the entire army had reached the junction of the Cane Hill and 
Fayetteville roads, at General Price's old headquarters, on the farm 
of John Morrow, about 8 miles southeast of Cane Hill... | 


When Blunt became convinced that he was to be attacked by Hindman 
with greatly superior numbers he determined to hold his ground and 
call to his aid the 2nd and 3rd divisions, camped then on. the old 
Wilson Creek battlefield 10 miles southwest of. Springfield,Mo, General 
F.J. Herron was in command, and on the morning of the 3rd, he received 
the telegraphic order of General Blunt to join him at Cane Hill as 
quickly as possible, Within three hours he moved with the 3rd Division 
and was immediately followed by the 2nd. That night he camped at Crane 
Creek in Stone County, Mo., where it is crossed by the famous Wire or 
Telegraph road, which led from Springfield, through Fayetteville, to 
VanBuren, He kept to this road, reaching Elkhorn Tavern on the evening 
of the 5th. There he received an order from Blunt to forward his cav- 
alry force at once, which he did, sending it on 1,600 strong under Col. 
Dudley Vickersham; it arrived at Cane Hill near midnight on the 6th. 


General Herron arrived at Fayetteville at 4 o'clock Sunday morning 
(Dec. 7), having marched all night, and pushed on to join Blunt at 
Cane Hill about 190 o'clock, He int ended to follow the Van Buren road 
to Prairie Grove Church and there take the road leading southwest to 
Cane Hill. From the vicinity of Fayetteville information reached Gen- 
eral Hindman of Herron's near approach, and early on the night of Sat- 
urday the Confederate commander determined to move his army up the 
Fayetteville road to meet and defeat Herron before he could join Blunt 
-- after which oP would fight it out with Blunt, 


Col, J. C. AEE oat ale his brigade of Arkansas cavalry, was ordered 
to engage the Union forces on the mountain southeast of Cane Hill at 
daylight and deceive them as long as possible, and at 4 o'clock Hind- 
man moved toward Fayetteville with the remainder of his army. 


Marmaduke's gavalry led the march,and shortly after daylight it came 
upon Herron's advance -=- the First Arkansas Cavalry -—- about halfway 
between Fayetteville and Cane Hill....The attack was sudden and fierce 
and the Union cavalry fled in panic and disorder, pursued by 3,000 
Missouri cavalry..At 7 o'clock this rabble ran into the Union infantry 
advance, led by General Herron, 6 miles south of Fayetteville, and it 
was with difficulty that the mad rout was checked. General Herron had 
himself to shoot dead one of the panic-stricken cavalrymen as an ex-~ 
ample of the fate of all who would not halt, face about and fight. 
Taking four companies of infantry, some cavalry, and a section of art- 
illery, Herron drove Marmaduke's outriders back 4 miles to Illinois 
Creek, beyond which he found Hindman's whole army ina strong position. 


Herron now made a survey of the Confederate position. It was in an 
extensive grove of timber on a singular elevation, which extends from 
east to west across the Fayetteville and Van Buren road which cuts 
through it ina southwesterly direction, The elevation rises from 
a prairie or plain, It slopes gently to the south,but-on the'north it 


presents a sharp escarpment, At the south side of the grove the Cane 
Hill road turned sharply southwest toward that village. In the fork of 
the road® a mile south of the Confederate position, stood the Prairie 
Grove Church. . North of the elevation there is a wide valley through 
which a small stream flows ‘into Illinois Creek....In front of the Con- 
federate position, along the north fringe of the grove, stood’ some 
dwellings surrounded by enclosures, and about the fields were rail 
fences. The survey revealed a Confederate line more than two miles in 
length.... 


By cutting a road through a thicket half a mile below the ford on 
Illinois Creek, Herrron got Murphy's battery into position facing the 
enemy's center. Colonel Ormm was sent across the Illinois at the ford 
with the Second Brigade and ordered to divide his battery, station his 
infantry in the rear, and open at once, Colonel Bertram was ordered to 
take the first Brigade across the Creek and form on the right of Orme. 


Most of these preliminaries were completed before 11 o'clock, Mur- 
phy's battery opened the battle, and under his fire all the remaining 
batteries crossed the creek and were soon inpositions in line of those 
with Orme and Bertram...In 10 minutes Herron had 18 pieces doing most 
effective work, and they were replied to with 22 of the pieces of Hind- 
man.,.ein an effort to abate the awful storm of lead and iron, Hindman 
threw heavy infantry columns against the Union right. Herron ordered 
the 19th Iowa and 20th Wisconsin to turn them back, To meet and stay 
this onslaught, Hindman sent forward every available man, 


This was late in the afternoon, and at that moment there appeared on 
the Confederate left masses of men in blue, They emerged from the woods 
which fringed the prairies...A throng wrought to the extreme of frenzy 
and excitement. It was Blunt!s army from Rhea's Mills. 


Because of the failure of a scouting column to report the movement 
north of Hindman's army, General Blunt was in ignorance of the exact 
conditions confronting him on the morning of the 7th, He was still ex- 
pecting an attack at Cane Hill, At 10 o'clock, when it was certain 
that the enemy in his front were only covering some maneuver, he moved 
in the direction of his base of supplies at Rheats Mills, a few miles 
north,. e« ; 


That a battle must be fought that day Blunt knew,..He moved cautious~ 
ly and was ready for an attack from any quarter.The booming of Herron's 
artillery was the first definite information which reached him, | He 
knew at once what had happened and where the battle would be. And so 
did the army. Blunt announced his arrival on the field by two cannon- 
shots, and as he did not know the positions occupied by the contending 
forces, the balls fell among the Union skirmishers. Herron furnished 
him with exact information by the time his line was formed, and Blunt 
quickly fronted the left wing of the Confederate battle-line, taking 
position near the skirt of woods extending from the grove down to the 
foot of the slope, but with his men in the clear and both wings of his 
army extending into open fields, 


And not a moment too soon did he form there, for the battle was 
reaching a critical juncture, The last of Hindman's infantry had ar- 
rived, which, together with Marmaduke's cavalry, Hindman was throwing 
forward to crush Herron's right. It was to move by the Confederate 
left over the field just occupied by the Union line, and Blunt's men 


received this onset and turned it back efter hard fighting....The art- 
illery had been protected and had played at short range on the enemy 
with double charges of grape and canister with terrible effect. 


Hindman had done his best....At nightfall...he saw that he must re- 
treat...By a flag of truce he secured time ostensibly to bury his dead 
and attend his wounded, but which he utilized in getting his men on 
the road back to VanBuren, With him disappeared the hope of the Con- 
federacy in Missouri and Northwest Arkansas, 


VAN BUREN 


That Hindman was making efforts, after the battle of Prairie Grove, 
to rally his forces in Western Arkansas, was known to General Blunt, 
who decided to attack him at Van Buren and Fort Smith and disperse his 
army. The details of the movement were arranged on Christmas night at 
a conference between Blunt and Herron. At 3 o'clock on the morning of 
December 27, two columns marched on VanBuren —— General Herron from 
Prairie Grove over the Wire Road; and General Blunt from Rhea's Mills, 
by the road down Cove Creek, 


The snow on the Boston Mountains was melting and Cove Creek was run- 
ning full of ice-cold water,In its course through the mountain defiles 
the stream winds across the narrow valley from hill to hill, In twenty 
miles the road crosses it some 36 times, There were no bridges, and 
the infantry was compelled to wade it at every crossing. At many ofthe 
crossings the water was waist-deep, swift as amill-race, and it 
chilled the soldiers to the marrow, Their shoes became dilapidated in 
this hard usage, Late at night, passing out of the mountain gorge and 
leaving the crooked stream, the regiment camped and built fires about 
which the men stood and dried their clothing, The next morning they 
were early on the road, and arrived at VanBuren but a little behind 
the cavalry. 


The advance of Blunt's amy met the Confederate pickets 3 miles be- 
low the mouth of Cove Creek and pursued them 6 miles to Dripping 
Springs. There was found a brigade of Texas cavalry, an outpost of 
Hindman's army. This force was scattered, and it passed panic-stricken 
through VanBuren, 8 miles distant, Those who had time to do so boarded 
a ferry-—boat to cross over to Hindman's camp, and the others scattered 
along the north bank. General Blunt arrived soon. He saw three steam- 
boats just leaving the Van Buren landing, and sent troops to capture 
them, They were loaded with supplies and were burned. In half an hour 
one of the Federal batteries came through the streets of VanBuren on a 
gallop. The guns were placed in position and soon silenced the Confed- 
erate battery across the river, 


Hindman's army, without rations and ammunition, retreated down the 
Arkansas Hiver, Much suffering resulted. Rain soaked the roads and 
chilled the men. Some ten days after the action at VanBuren, the rem- 
nant of hindman's army reached Little Rock, 


2,000 Washington County Men in Confederate Army 
The total number ef Washington Ceunty men whe served in the Confed- 


erate amy during the war was 2,000, according to Cel.T.M.Gunter. The 
number of Washington County men in the Federal army was between 500 
and 800, according to Col, T.J.Hunt. (Goodspeed: p.227 and p.233) 


The Dead and Wounded of Prairie Grove 
by Robert R. Logan 


Casualty reports after the battle of Prairie Grove not only indicate 
the severity of the fighting but also tell of the treatment a wounded 
man might receive. Amputation was more or less automatic, Thus, the 
report for Blocher's battery shows: Choate, arm off; Cox, right arm 
off; Tyre, left hand off; McCormas, left arm off, After the war, arm- 
less and legless veterans were a common sight. Mrs.,L.E.Maupin recalls 
her mother telling of the gruesome stacks of arms and legs outside the 
field hospitals after the battle, 

Casualties on both sides were heavy, Here is the report: 

Killed Wounded Missing Total 
Confederates. usée weislevte L6hisiahere eee Swe cistageeso Ona ae wihiensias oer 
BOCSr a Lid in cine.oieisisie o:eteip oid C7 Doce sajuieietete eieieve AOL Srraiee tee ee Oo eit cists ce sicko geo, 


These losses figure 11 per cent of 12,000, generally accepted strength 
of the Confederate army as it marched north from VanBuren, Loss of the 
Union army, with a probable strength of 15,000, is 8 per cent, Captain 
Pittman stated that about 150 Confederate wounded in the hospitals at 
Cane Hill died. No record of mortality among the wounded was made, but 
obviously it was high. 


Some units suffered more than others. The following table has been 
computed from the seasualty list of Chew's Battalion and Hawthorn's 
Regiment, published in the True Democrat (Little Rock): 

Officers Men Total 
Carried into» action..), . etteen cee. Sodliet comics ilet see oO 
KITE, ove Siete eete otateve inte ofelgrerite gious macnn a cleee nine Meee La 
Wounded yo 'Sis 2b clerpiatetere wisiets evelers sve rh cteuhl Ole eietetate Mids! steelers alate aD 
Missing = supposed ‘deadyiawisacren Ovuomant idesitinatoace 22 
Slightly wounded,..... cece. Si etevetore WOM Mitalemaceietatelet ots ietete ere 
21 127 148 
Per cent of casualties....cceccese 5S 32h 36% 

Company B of this regiment suffered most. Of 56 officers and men car- 
ried into action, 31 were casualties, or 56 per cent. The captain and 
a lieutenant were killed and the other two lieutenants wounded, The 
small companies, two with only 15 officers and men, reveal the plight 
of Hindman's army. Skeleton companies were organized for recruits 
never to be enlisted. 


Baxter says that following the battle, the greatest difficulty was 
the care of the wounded soldiers of both armies, The Prairie Grove 
church (the Cumberland Presbyterian Church now stands on the site) was 
used as a hospital after the seats were removed. Supplies were scanty 
while need was great, The people of the Prairie Grove valley helped 
care for the wounded by taking them into their homes, administering to 
their needs, and sharing their meager fare with then, 

The number of wounded called for every effort on the part of sol- 
diers and people of thinly settled Prairie Grove valley. Miss Clara B. 
Fno writes that Mrs. N.J.Morton Staples was among the heroic women who 
rendered aid, Her home stood midway between the lines. During the bat- 
tle the family took refuge in the cellar of the home. Dr.Joel Blake 
was the surgeon on the ground at this time, and the women of the com- 
munity aided him. When at sunset the firing ceased, the members of the 
household went out on the battlefield and carried into their home the 
wounded, until their rooms were filled, All night they cared for these 
men who were human beings needing assistance, 


Bandages were torn from sheets and pillow cases. The wounded were 
given such nourishing food as a scanty-supply would permit, and hot 
soothing drinks were brewed from herbs, During the night, two died, a 
northern captain and a southern soldier. When morning came, the wound- 
ed were removed to the old Presbyterian church. Here they remained un- 
till well enough to go home or back to the army, 


Miss Fno states that after both battles of Elkhorn and Prairie Grove. 
many sick and wounded soldiers were taken to VanBuren where different 
buildings were converted into hospitals. Mrs, Pernot, wife of the man 
in charge of hospitals, cut up her three-ply woolen carpet, large 
enough for a big room, into pieces to be made into blankets for winter 
use in the hospitals, She also tore her linen chemise from her wedding 
outfit into strips for bandages. The small pieces were made into lint. 


A story Miss Eno collected of the Edwards and Wards reveals the pit- 
iful condition of Hindman's army. The family lived ona farm near Van 
Buren. A short time before the battle of Prairie Grove a large amount 
of corn had been sent to mill to be ground into meal, which was the 
only material available for making bread, The day that Hindman's army 
passed the home on the retreat from Prairie Grove, Mrs. Newberry and 
Mrs. Edwards baked pones of bread all day and cut them into fourths 
which members ofthe family handed to the soldiers as they passed along 
the road. One soldier picked up a piece of corn bread which had been 
thrown away several days before, and began to eat it. As he did so, 
Mrs.Edwards told him it was not fit to eat. He replied, "Madam, if you 
were as near starved as I am, you would eat anything." 


The Union army used cavalry regiments to care for their wounded and 
dead at Prairie Grove. William Thomas Hill, father of Carlos Hill of 
Fayetteville, on his last visit to his son (1938) related his service. 
With his regiment he made a forced march to Prairie Grove but did not 
participate in the fighting. Instead, his company was assigned to fol- 
low the fighting and pick up dead and wounded. The search began at 
Prairie Grove and following Hindman's retreat continued as far south 
as any action had taken place,Many of the wounded were taken to houses 
where the residents were asked to care for them until the soldier was 
able to move. In case of Union wounded the officer in charge gave the 
householder an authorization with the understanding that the Federal 
army at Fayetteville would reimburse the family for nursing the sol- 
dier, Wounded of the two armies were treated impartially except that 
the Confederate would be placed on his own because he received no cer- 
tificate of authorization as did the Federal. Many men were found with 
their feet in such bad shape from marching with poorly fitted shoes, 
or in cdse of the Confederates without socks, with wornout shoes, or 
with no shes, that the man was unable to go farther. 


Mr. Hill, the son of Jonathan J. Hill, was born in 1844 at Sparta, 
Tenn, At the outbreak of the war, the family lived 2 miles north of 
Berryville on the Osage. Three brothers, Joe, John and another, en- 
listed in the Confederate army, William Thomas Hill, as a 17-year-old 
boy, ran away from home to Berryville and enlisted in the Federal army. 
He was sent to Memphis and up the river by boat to St.Louis, then down 
to Rolla and Springfield. 

After the battle of Prairie Grove, Mr.Hill was with his company, en- 
camped at the foot of Spring Street in Fayetteville at one of the two 
Springs there at that time. He said that he had been at the site of 
several battles but was engaged in only one or two because of assign- 
ment to care for the wounded, Mr.Hill died in 1941, aged nearly 97. 


The Battle of Prairie Grove 


(The following account of the battle of Prairie Grove appears in 
"A History of the Great Rebellion", Volume II, by Horace Greeley. It 
was published in 1866 by 0. D. Case & Co. We are able to publish this 
little-known account of the battle through the courtesy of a member of 
our Society, Alvin Seamster of Bentonville, who owns a copy of this 
rare work, Mr. Seamster's. copy, incidentally, was autographed by the 
author, Horace Greeley, famous New York editor, WJL) 


General Blunt had been skirmishing for the last two days with what 
he supposed was the advance of the enemy's main body; but learned, at 
8.p.m. on Dec,. 6, that Hindman had turned his left and interposed be- 
tween him and all Herron's infantry and artillery, Col,Wickersham,with 
4 cavalry regiments, reported to Blunt at Cane Hill two hours after- 
wards, with tidings that Herron would be at Fayetteville early next 
morning. Blunt now attempted to warn Herron of his danger, but it was 
too late; his messengers were intercepted by Marmaduke's cavalry. 
Hindman was probably reaching for Blunt's trains at Rhea's Mills when, 
to their mutual astonishment, he locked horns with Herron on Illinois 
Creek, near the settlement known as Prairie Grove. re 


Herron, divested of his cavalry, had but about 4,000 men in hand,and 
ought to have stood on. the defensive, availing himself of every advan- 
tage of position and shelter, Anxious, however, for Blunt's safety,and 
apprehending that he might be at that moment enveloped by an over— 
whelming Rebel force, he drove the Rebel cavalry impetuously across 
the creek, only to find their infantry and artillery strongly posted 
on.a high, wooded ridge, three-quarters of a mile distant; their num- 
bers concealed by the timber and thick underbrush, 


Sending across a light battery, which was instantly driven back, he, 
while still threatening a fresh advance on the road, cut a path to the 
creek, half amile farther down, and pushed across a battery ata 
point which enabled it to draw the fire of the Rebel artillery. This 
movement, being unsuspected and unperceived by the enemy, was entirely 
successful; and before the Rebels had recovered from their surprise 
and confusion, Herron had pushed three full batteries, backed by three 
regiments of infantry, across the regular ford, These batteries were 
so excellent that they had silenced, in one hour's firing, their Rebel 
antagonists. Ours were thereupon advanced across an open field, firing 
volleys of grape and canister, until within a hundred yards of the 
ridge held by the Rebels,when the 20th Wisconsin and 19th Iowa inftry 
were ordered to charge the battery in their front. They did so, hurl- 
ing back its supports and taking the battery; but were unable to hold 
it, and compelled to fall back, Their charge was at once returned with 
interest by the Rebel infantry, intent on the capture of our three 
batteries, and rushing up to within a hundred yards of the guns, when 
they likewise were repulsed with great slaughter, A fresh brigade, 
consisting of the 26th Indiana and 37th Illinois infantry, being now 
brought up from the right to the relief of our exhausted center, Col. 
Houston ordered and led a charge against the same Rebel battery which 
had been fruitlessly charged already. Again it was taken, and again 
the captors were compelled to abandon it by the overwhelming fire of 
infantry concentrated upon them. 


Thus the battle stood, still desperately contested, neither lost nor 
won, when at 2:30 p.ms Herron heard the welcome music of a battery 
Opening at some distance on his asi and was soon assured that 
Blunt 's division was on hands 


Blunt had that morning sent Col, Wickersham, with his cavalry in ad- 
vance, followed by Gen. Salomon's infantry brigade, with directions to - 
move rapidly on the Fayetteville road ahd form a junction, if possible, 
with Herron, Three miles north of Cane Hill, however, Wickersham had 
taken the left-hand road to Rhea's Mills, instead of the right, lead- 
ing directly to Fayetteville; and Blunt, on reaching the fork, had 
followed, deeming it imprudent to dislocate his command, Coming up at 
length with Wickersham, he. ordered ‘him to face toward Fayetteville and 
endeavor to reach Herron, Wickersham had barely started,when, a little 
after noon, the boom of artillery was heard in the northeast, -and,. 
leaving Gen.Salomon's brigade to guard his trains at Rheas Mills,Blunt 
set forward over a blind hilly road, with his two others, in the di- 
rection of the fire, 


At 1:45 p.m., Gen, Blunt, in advance of his division, came into full 
view of the field where the battle was raging. The Rebels were strongly 
posted on high, rolling ground, covered by. timber, and only approached 
from the north over open fields which afforded no cover, save that a 
part of them bore a crop of ripe corn. Blunt's eccentric advance 
brought him in front of: the enemy's left, where they had been massing 
a large force for the purpose of flanking Herron's position, 


The: flankers found an enemy muah nearer than they expected and were 
at once hotly engaged with Blunt's division. Its three batteries, fir- 
ing shell and case-shot at short range, soon proved an overmatch for 
the ‘two Rebel batteries opposed to them, driving them and their sup- 
ports back into the woods,where they were charged by Col.Weer, leading 
the lOth, 13th and part of the 2nd and llth Kansas and 20th Iowa, and 
a musketry fight of three hours was maintained with equal energy by 
the contending hosts, 


Meantime, our: batteries were advanced at various points and served 
efficiently; Lieut.Tenney, with six 10-pound parrotts, repelling with 
shell and canister, While unsupported, a formidable infantry attack, 
Here fell the Rebel General Steen of Missouri, A battery of 10 guns 
opening up on Tenney, he in ten minutes silenced its clamor, dismount- 
ing two of the guns and driving off the residue. An attempt to capture 
Rabb's and Hopkins! batteries was defeated with fearful slaughter. 


As darkness came on the firing gradually slackened and ceased; the 
Rebels recoiling into their woody covert, our soldiers sleeping on 
their arms tn the open field where they had so bravely struggled, ex- 
pecting to renew the combat at daylight, Meanwhile, our wounded were 
all cared for, the trains of the whole army sent to Fayetteville, and 
Gen.Salomon's brigade, relieved from the duty of guarding them, order- 
ed to the field; ammunition brought up and ‘distributed, and everything 
made ready for proceeding to business at dawn; but just before day- 
light, Gen. Blunt received a flag of truce from Hindman, asking a per- 
sonal interview with reference to the burial of the dead and relief of 
the wounded. Blunt met Hindman accordingly and was soon satisfied that 
the meeting so solicited was but a trick; that Hindman had no force 
present or near but his staff-escort and a party left to gather up his 


wounded; that the bulk of his. army ..had_commenced retreating several 
hours before, Our loss in this battle was 167 killed, 798 wounded, and 
183 missing; total, 1,148. Most of the missing were- captured in Marma— 
duke's attack on our cavalry, and were exchanged directly afterward, 

Of our loss, no less than 953 fell on Herron's command of hardly more 
than 4,000 men. Lt.Col, McFarland, who led the 19th Iowa in its first 
charge, was killed; as was Maj. Burdett of the 7th Missouri cavalry. 
It.Col, Black, 37th Illinois, and Maj. Thompson, 20th Iowa, were among 
the wounded. The Rebel loss must have been greater, because of our 
superiority in artillery, with which the principal execution was done, 
Hindman's official report makes it: 164 killed, 817 wounded, 336 miss- 
ing; total, 1,317; and claims to have taken 275 prisoners, 5 flags, 23 
wagons, and over 500 small arms. 


Unique Wartime Newspaper Printed at Cane Hill 
The advance of the Union army found at Cane Hill the equipment of a 


small printing office in a log cabin at the edge of the town,...When 
the lith Kansas arrived it camped about the cabin and Major Plumb took 
charge of the newspaper plant, It had been in use in the Cherokee 
Nation, and was sent to Cane Hill when the war began, The type was 
about equally divided between English and Cherokee characters, Plumb 
called to his aid a number of Kansas newspaper men who assorted the 
type, enough of which remained to set up a small paper. The name of 
the proposed paper was set up — Buck & Ball, after the guns with which 
the llth was armed, three buckshot and a 72-caliber ball, 

Six columns were set and the forms made up for one side of the paper 
which had been made to conform to the size of army foolscap, the only 
supply of paper available...Just as the last sheets were being printed 
Major Plumb was ordered to the front, to the top of Reed's Mountain, 
where he helped hold the Confederate army in check on the 6th. On the 
7th as he passed through Cane Hill he looked in on the printing office, 
He rolled the sheets into a bundle which he tied with a cord. As he 
reached the door an ambulance went by. Plumb threw the bundle into the 
ambulance and went on with his regiment. About the third day after the 
battle of Prairie Grove, when the regiment was back in Cane Hill, he 
went in search of his paper and found it in the ambulance. An account 
of the battle of Prairie Grove was written and these were put in type; 
forms for the other side were made up and the paper was run off, The 
first and fourth pages were printed firat, heimg datekDem 6, 1862, 
The second and third. pages were printed inthe last impression, It was 
the intention to continue the publication, but General Schofield doubt- 
ed the propriety of so doing, and only the one number was issued, 
1,500 copies were printed, 

(Note: In a footnote the author tells how the printing plant got to 
Gane Hill, as follows: 

A Baptist missionary, -- Jones, established the Jones Mission among 
the Cherokees a few miles west of Cincinnati, Ark., about 1832, He 
taught the Indians, principally Cherokees, anti-slavery sentiments, 
When one was converted to the belief against slavery he was given a 
pin or badge to wear, These were known as "Pin" Indians, When the 
Civil War began these missionaries could not remain in the Cherokee 
Nation, and they returned north, They were in debt to merchants at 
Cane Hill, and they hauled the press, tyne, forms and other appliances 
of their office to that town and turned them over to the merchants as 
security for the debts, That is how it came that Plumb found a press 
and printing material at Cane Hill.) 


Jo Shelby's Reports 


Colonel Jo Shelby, who commanded a Missouri cavalry division in the 
Confederate army .in the battles of Cane Hill and Prairie Grove, gave 
his reports to his superior officer a literary flavor and usually in- 
cluded a bit of poetry. Two passages will show the LYS, of this pic- 
turesque cavalry leader, 


Reporting from Dripping Springs, Dec.1, after the battle of Cane Hill; 
"By order of the General we took position on the hill, bringing our 

guns in battery back of the village of Newburg, there awaiting and 
expecting to witness brilliant charges from the foe; but as before, he 
depended on dislodging us with his long-range guns, Here the naked eye 
could see General Blunt's columns of cavalry and infantry pouring over 
the hills in our front and advancing slowly and cautiously to the 
attack, It was a splendid sight -- flaunting banners, serried ranks, 
as the long lines came gleaming on -- 

Ere yet the life-—blood, warm and wet, 

Had dimmed a glistening bayonet." 


Reporting after the battle of Prairie Grove: 

"When the dark and weird shadows of night had closed over earth and 
sky and the dead and wounded, reports of a well-won and well-fought 
battle came cheerily up from all parts of the field, and I drew my 
command together calmly and cautiously, knowing that the day in all 
its bearings was ours, Night had closed the march of death, and the 
idle breeze gave no murmur back to tell of what had been passing but 
a few moments before, when -- 

Our bugles sang truce and the night cloud had lowered, 
And the sentinel stars kept their watch in the sky; 
When thousands had sunk to the earth overpowered, 
The weary to sleep and the wounded to die, 

I dismounted my entire command, moved them as infantry to the road 
leading directly down to the house at the foot of the hill and behind 
the batteries there stationed, and ordered them to bivouac without 
fires, with guns in their hands, and determination in their hearts, 
Down upon the cold hard earth, without a murmur, without a word spoken 
above a whisper, they lay, with longing eyes stretched far away north- 
ward, thinking of home and the morrow, and another glorious day. 

Jo 0. Shelby 
Colonels Commanding Fourth Missouri Cavalry Division 


THE BATTLE OF CANE HILL 
as reported in the Chicago Evening Journal 
Cane Hill (or Booneville), Arkansas, December 1, 1862 
Almost every rod of ground was fought over for a distance of 10 
miles, Both armies are exhausted, Cavalry regiments discmounted and 
fought through the brush; artillery horses dropped in their harness, 
and the men would seize the ropes and drag the guns forward, The clos- 
ing scene was between sunset and dark, The enemy made a stand in a 
deep ravine, Our howitzers had not come up. Our men, impatient, made a 
charge —- ‘cavalry men on foot, with sabers and pistols, infantry with 
bayonets, and Indians with rifles, in the very thickest of the woods. 
The cheering of the white man, the shrill war-whoops of the Indians, 
the clashing of sabers, and the incessant roar of small arms, convert- 
ed this remote mountain gorge into a perfect Pandemonium, 


The Battle Through the Eyes of a Confederate Non-Com 


From the Arkansas State Gazette, Dec.27, 1862: 
(Extracts from a letter from a non-commissioned officer in Captain 
Blocher's artillery company. ) 


"In camp near Van Buren, Dec, 11, 1862, On the 3rd inst. our army 
commenced a movement from this camp, in the direction of Boston ‘Moun- 
tain, for the purpose of meeting the enemy, they having a strong posi- 
tion near Cane Hill, on the divide of the mountain, On approaching the 
mountains our forces were divided and crossed by two different passes; 
the Missouri force under General Parsons, by way of Cane Hill, and the 
remaining forces by what is known as the Cove Creek route. 


"General Parsons found about 3000 abolitionists, under feneral Blunt 
encamped at Cane Hill, and succeeded in routing them utterly, in 
double-quick time -- capturing a considerable train of wagons and some 
prisoners. General Blunt succeeded in forming a junction with the main 
body of their army, 10 miles south of Fayetteville, where the bloody 
battle of Prairie Grove was fought and where we achieved another glor- 
ious victory. 


"The enemy's forces may be estimated at 15,000 or 16,000 —- 12,000 
infantry, 3,000 cavalry and 4 or 5 light and heavy batteries. Their 
force was all engaged while the portion of our army engaged did not 
exceed 10,000 effective men, We had only two batteries actually en- 
gaged: Capts. West's and Blocher's. 


"This memorable battle was fought and this glorious victory was 
achieved on Sunday 7th last. Our advanced guard opened the fight early 
in the morning by surprising and capturing 140 Federal cavalry. For-— 
tunately they turned out to be a portion of the lst Arkansas Federal 
Cavalry, composed of Arkansas jayhawkers and deserters, God grant they 
may share the fate all such traitors deserve, 


"The general engagement commenced about 12 o'clock M., and continued 
until after dark when both armies withdrew from the scene of action. 
About 8 o'clock P.M. a Federal flag of truce made its appearance at 
General Hindman's headquarters, asking permission to removed their 
wounded and bury their dead which was granted, During the night our 
army (or a portion of it) were ordered to fall back to BostonMountain-—- 
I suppose for the purpose of renewing the fight on the following day 
provided the enemy were not satisfied with the previous days exercises! 


"On the following, the Federal generals despatched a message to Gen, 
Hindman, requesting 2 personal interview with him in their headquar- 
ters. Gen. Hindman consented, and the result of the meeting was the 
Yankees acknowledged themselves badly whipped, turned over the spoils 
of the battlefield, and fell back in the direction of Fayetteville. 


"The enemy's loss is very heavy, while ours is heavy enough, God 
knows. The opinion of many of our officers is, that we killed about 
4 tol. For my own part, I have no idea of the loss on either side as 
I had no opportunity to go over the battleground after the fight, ex- 
cept where our battery fought, was charged and captured by the enany, 
and afterward recaptured by Col. Hawthorn's gallant regiment, who 
fought most desperately and justly deserve the praise and most hearty 
thanks of our entire army, Col.Brooks', Col,McRae's and Col,Pleasants' 
regiments fought nobly, and acquitted themselves creditably. 


"JT will now endeavor to give you the full particulars of how our 
gallant little band (Capt. Blocher's battery) went into the fight, and 
as nearly as I can, how we came out of it. On Sunday morning while 
marching in line of battle, our battery was ordered from the rear of 
the column of artillery to the front, and, as soon as we discovered 
the enemy, were ordered to go into battery, which we did, We remained 
some time in our first position, when we received orders to limber up 
and change our position for a better one, Again we got well fixed and 
ready for action when the enemy opened on us very briskly with their 
artillery, We responded, and, after firing 4 or 5 rounds, of such 
luxuries as we had in store for them, we succeeded in silencing their 
batteries, We then were ordered to cease firing, which we did for 
about three-quarters of an hour. When we were ordered to commence fir- 
ing again, we opened briskly with solid shot, shperical, case and 
shell, After firing 7 or 8 rounds, we were again ordered to cease fir- 
ing and await further orders from Gen. Shoup; but unfortunately, the 
order to recommence firing arrived too late for use to save ourselves, 
as the enemy had charged and were within 30 paces of our battery, They 
received the contents of two of our pieces when they were compelled to 
fall back and our battery (save one piece) fell into the hands of the 
enemy, for a short time. Perhaps you may think it strange that we 
surrendered our battery so quick; but you would not, when I inform 
you, that we had not a shadow of support to the close of the fight, 
nor until our battery was lost! Such, however, is the fact and it 
pains me to have it to say. The blame must rest where it belongs... 


"Rach and every man stood up to his post, until 2 men and 43 horses 
were killed and 11 brave men severely wounded. Hleven men are missing, 
and, no doubt killed or captured by the enemy, The enemy advanced upon 
us with their artillery, under cover of their infantry, until within 
range of our battery, when they opened a most disastrous fire on us 
from both arms, Hail from Heaven never fell thicker than the shot, 
shell, and minie balis did for minutes, Having no support,Capt.Blocher 
ordered our men to fall back and save themselves, when the enemy were 
30 paces of our guns; and how so many of them escaped with their skins 
is a mystery to me. 


"When ordered to fall back, we discovered our men (support) forming 
about 200 yards in rear of our battery, We passed their lines, when 
they advanced and opened a ‘soul-searching! fire on the abolitionists, 
which causes 152 of the blue bellies to turn up, besides wounding many 
more, Our men then charged and drove them from our guns, with consid- 
erable loss to the enemy. Thank fortune, they did not have time to 
move a single piece from its original position, 


"During the evening, we returned and brought away our guns, and two 
caissons and ammunition, My piece, No.4, on the left, suffered most in 
flesh-- all the horses, 12 in number, being killed, and 3 men severely 
wounded, and 2 missing, probably killed. My gun-team was composed of 6 
fine grey horses, that had just been purchased for us, and, of course, 
presented a splendid target for the cnemy to play on. Our battery suf- 
‘fered more than half the force in the field, Its loss sums up 24 men, 
killed, wounded and missing, 43 horses and 2 caissons, the latter be- 
ing too badly injured to be worth bringing off." 


Battle Recollections of J, R. Pettigrew 


(Following is a portion of the address given by Col. .J.R.Pettigrew at 
the Confederate Reunion at Prairie Grove on August 10, 1886.: It is in 
Goodspeed's "History of Northwest Arkansas;" pages 227+229.) - 


Twenty-five years ago this beautiful valley was a military camp; red 
battle had stamped his foot, and the nation had felt the shock, Peace- 
ful pursuits had been abandoned and all was busy preparing for the 
inevitable conflict. In September 1862, at this place, the 34th 
(Brooks!) Regiment of Arkansas Infantry was organized, Shortly there- 
after the regiment went into camp at Mt.Comfort, then at Elm Springs, 
then to Elkhorn, thence to Camp Reagan, then to Spadra on the Arkansas 
River where we received our arms, Infield rifles. Thence we marched to 
Mazzard Prairie near Fort Smith, where the regiment became a part cf 
Fagan's Brigade. All the points named were camps of instruction, anc 
the "tramp, tramp" of the soldier was heard on every hand. The hot 
blood of youth coursed in our veins then and the pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war was hailed with delight. The enemy was approaching; 
patriotism and desire to defend homes and firesides was at fever heat. 

The order to march at length came; the Arkansas River was crossed, 
“At Lee's Creek, the head of the column was halted, the different com~ 
mands massed, "and the solemn ceremony had of presentation of battle 
flags to each regiment. No more impressive scene was ever witnessed in 
all this land than on that calm winter morning, to see thousands of 
soldiers kneeling with their faces northward, and the solemn invoca- 
tion commending them and their fortunes to the arbitrament of arms and 
the God of battles. Thenceforth the flag of battle waved over each 
command, The march was resumed, and on the 7th oe of December Prairie 
Grove was reached, | E 


The stillness of the early morning was broken by the, clash of arms. 
About 200 of the enemy's cavalry were captured near the church. Our 
infantry coming up, met the prisoners; enthusiamm and eagneress for 
the fray were aroused to the highest pitch. We moved rapidly to the 
battlefield and the long line of infantry and artillery were placed in 
position, where we awaited the approach and attack of the enemy. about 
noon the cavalry were withdrawn, pickets driven in, and the enamy 
charged the whole line of Fagan's.brigade, The battle of Prairie Grove 
had opened in earnest, and Fagan's brigade, from that time until short- 
ly before sundown, repelled charge after gi tte of the enemy under the 
gallant Herron, 


About an hour before sunset the enemy withdrew his infantry, and 
opened a terrific fire upon our lines, The enemy was reinforced by 
General Blunt's command, which at once opened a terrible fire upon our 
left. |General Parsons and his invincible Missourians met him with 
great gallantry and success. The battle of Prairie Grove, while cf 
short duration, will compare, perhaps, with any fought during the wai, 
in fierceness and desperate gallantry. The rattle of musketry often 
rose above the roar of artillery. Officers and soldiers were alike 
brave, and there were feats of individual prowess that stamped the 
actors heroes, . 


Thus it was the logic of fate that Brooks! regiment received its 
first shock of battle, and baptism of blood, on the very spot of its 
origin...,Many a gallant life went out in that fierce conflict: Capt. 
William Owsley, Lieuts. Ben Boone and James Pollard, as brave and good 
men as ever breathed the breath of life; Tell Duke, the gifted and in- 
trepid lieutenant, whose spirit rose from the din of battle to the 
peaceful bosom of its God; William Gray, color—bearer; John Sharp , 
Henry Morrison, Cy Graham, Clem Kirksly, James Gray, and others whose 
names J cannot now regall, went down in the shock of battle to fill 
heroes! graves, and left names with immortality synonymous. Brooks 
regiment can well claim to be the child of Prairie Grove, It had its 
origin here and aided in making its fields and groves historic... 


Night closed the scene at Prairie Grove with the victorious Confed- 
erates occupying the field, and the wearied soldier sought whatever of 
repose he could get on the perilous edge of battle, which he expected 
to be resumed on the morrow, dreaming, fitfully perchance, of home and 
loved ones whom he expected soon to greet. But late at night the order 
was Silently passed along the lines to prepare to march, 


The soldiers who expected to follow up the victory were not slow in 
getting ready. Such, however, was not the case; it was a retreat, and 
General Hindman's army were subjected to the trying ordeal of turning 
their faces from home and loved ones, and a hard-earned victory. Thus 
we came to Prairie Grove and thus we left its fields, made forever 
historic by the valor and blood of patriots, 


Organization of the 34th Arkansas (Brooks! Regiment) 
as given in Goodspeed. 


Codonel, W. H. Brooks 

Lieutenant-colonels, T. M. Gunter, J. R, Pettigrew 

Majors, F. R. Earle, James Owsley 

Adjutants, M. C, Duke, Peter Carnahan 

Quartermaster, James Trott 

Commissary Sergeant, Capt. Robert Tyus 

Sergeant—Majors, Frank Watson, Henry Keyser 

Surgeon, Dr. W. B. Welch; Assistant Surgeon, Dr, J. M. Lacy 

Hospital Steward, G. M. Cox 

Company A--Captains T.M.Gunter, J.W.Walker, Acting Captain Lee Taylor; 

First Lieut,, Pomroy Hart; Second Lieut., J. M. Roark 

Company B--Captains F.R.Earle, James Mitchell, George Gibson; 
First Lts,, James Mitchell, Peter Carnahan; Second Lt., Wm. Buchanan 

Company C--—Captain Camuel Smithson; First Lt., John 0. Parks; Second 
Lt., Isaac Roark; Third Lt., James Pollard; Orderly Sgt., Robert Sanderson 

Company D-—Captain William Ow sky 

Company E--Captain James E. Wright; Second Lt,, J.M.Pittman 

Company F--Captain C.L.Pickens 

Company G--Captain James OwSley 

Company H--Captain Wallace; First Lt. Mayes; Second Lt, Albert Brodie; 
Third Lt. J. L. Duke 

Company I--Captain A. V. Edmondson 

Company K--Captains, J.R.Pettigrew, A. Wilson; First Lts, M. C. Duke, 
5eP.Pittman; Second lts., B. F. Boone, C.F.Reggan; Third Lts., 
A. Wilson, James Beard, 


Personal Recollections of the Battle of Prairie Grove 
and Troubles That Followed 


by Mrs. Nancy Morton Staples 


(The following is a copy of a typed manuscript in the Rare Documents 
file of the Arkansas History Commission in Little Rock, It is thought 
that Mrs. Staples wrote it at Prairie Grove in 1896. We are able to 
present it through the courtesy of Mrs,Garner, who is in charge of the 
History Commission files, Copying of the manuscript was done by Mrs. 
Margaret Smith Ross, who also copied all references to the battle of 
Prairie Grove in the newspaper files of December 1862 and January 1863. 
FLASHBACK thanks Mrs. Ross for her help in assembling this interesting 
and valuable material for our special Prairie Grove edition. WJL) 


On the 7th day of December 1862, the advance guard met south of the 
grove, killing one man, Harly in the day the battle commenced on the 
Borden farm east of the grove, lasting until sunset, winding up on the 
Morton farm one mile west. The families were ordered west to the first 
cellar, which was Morton's, Those in the cellar during the battle 
were N.J. and J.M.Morton, Wm.Morton, William D. Rogers, wife and three 
children, A. Borden, wife and five children, Eliza Borden, Dr.Rogers, 
wife and two children, We all remained in the cellar till dark, but I 
went into the house several times to get victuals and some bedclothes 
and wraps for the children. They fought through and around the house, 
&he shots flying like hail in every direction, only a few cannon balls 
striking close, Mrs.Borden's pony stood hitched close to the cookroon, 
saddled, and was not hurt, and after the firing ceased, she with her 
three children mounted the pony, passed the guards and rode to Mrs. 
Mock's in safety, 


Some time after the battle Will Rogers went south, leaving his wife 
and children with us, The oldest and youngest were taken sick, the 
oldest dying one day after the battle, the other the next day. My 
father and anold friend had dug the grave, when a scout came upon 
them and marched them nearly to Muddy Fork, punching them all the way 
with his bayonet. He then cursed them and told them to go back and 
bury the children. 


Another shocking affair was my helping to bury Mr.Borden, a brother 
of A.Borden, who was brutally killed in the Pittman lane, He had lain 
there all night when Eliza and Mary Borden, Martha Butler and myself 
got there, Two old men who had previously dug the grave helped us 
carry him to it and being afraid of scouts they left us to fill the 
grave. All the implements we had were an old hoe and pieces of boards. 
we blistered our hands and were. worn out when we got home, as we had 
to walk, Another horrid deed was the killing of Mutherugh by a scout 
after he had surrendered, He was shot to pieces while he was pleading 
for his life, He was killed close to Nrs.Rollans' home. Two scouts met 
at S.R.Crawford's, Uncle John's, it was then. They shot at the house. 
We heard the guns and above it the screams of the women, And we 
supposed that some or all of them were killed, Mother could not be 
consoled, thinking that Uncle John was killed, because he was old and 
feeble and as the men folks were afraid to go I went alone to the 
Patton place, got a twelve-year-old girl to accompany me, We went to 
the house, getting there before daylight. In front of the house lay a 


saddled horse, dead,and I trembled with fear thinking that all of them 
were killed. I found no one but the women there, as the men had hidden 
out. I again went to the same house to identify a man who was killed 
close by. 


Another trying hour onus was when the robbers came and burned my 
Yather's feet to make him give up his money, At first they pretended 
to be friends and mother and I went to the cellar and got them apples. 
They talked, enjoyed the apples and were great southern men,of course, 
My father had gone to bed, After a while one of them went up to the 
bed and said, "Old man, it's not your politics I care for, it's your 
money, and we're going to have it." I cannot express my feelings when 
they pulled him out and tied him, taking four of them to do it. They 
heated two shovels, for the night was cold and we had a big fire, and 
they began burning the bottoms of his feet, I threw water on the 
shovels with one of them pointing a pistol in my face and striking me 
over the back and arms until I was black and blue, I then threw water 
on the fire putting it out. One of them threw a shovel of hot coals on 
his body, but having on heavy all-wool underwear he was not burned 


They then took him out to hang him, as they had not succeeded in 
getting him to tell where he had money. They choked my mother for 
screaming and abused us for looking out of the window, After compell- 
ing him to tell them what they wanted to know, they brought him back 
into the house and ransacked everything in the house, carrying off 
what paper money he had and destroying some notes, We all then went to 
bed shivering with cold, afraid to make a fire or light. Soon father 
got up to listen for scouts and went to the Lake farm to see if Uncle 
A.Crawford, who lived there, was in trouble, Mother and I were afraid 
that he was hurt more than blistered feet. So I left mother alone and 
went across the battlefield to Dr. Rogers! house, for I was afraid of 
the living, not of the dead, He lived then where Mr,B.C.Campbell re- 
Sides now, I told my story andran back to find father hobbling in 
home, 


I forgot to say that the day after the battle we did all we could to 
relieve the wounded and dying. Such pitiful wails and cries that came 
from those poor men, We made them tea from herbs and did all we could 
for their comfort. There was nothing but sorrow, trouble and worry 
till peace was declared. Scouts coming and going searching for men to 
arm, 

Mrs, Nancy Morton Staples, Prairie Grove, 


Farly Postoffices at Prairie Grove 
There was no town of Prairie Grove at the time of the battle. A set- 


tlement had grown up around the church founded by Rev.Andrew Bushanan, 
who came here in 1829, He died in 1857, The first postoffice in 1840 
was on the Pittman farm east of the present town. It was called Sweet 
Home and James C, Pittman was postmaster. In 1857 a postoffice named 
Ada was established near the present Battlefield Park with Archibald 
Borden as postmaster, When the war broke out, Hugh Rogers was the post 
master, In 1867 a postoffice named Prairie Grove was established, with 
Abraham Price as postmaster. The town of Prairie Grove was laid out by 
Col, James P. Neal, stepson of Rev. Andrew Buchanan. Colonel Neal was 
a veteran of the Mexican War, Both Rev. Buchanan and Colonel Neal are 
buried in Prairie Grove cemetery under impressive monuments, 


Capt. S. P. Pittman's Account of the Prairie Grove Battle 


(The following is part of an undated and unsigned manuscript in the 
Rare Documents file of the Arkansas History Commission, It was secured 
for use in this issue of FLASHBACK by Mergaret Smith Ross of Little 
Rock, to whom we express our thanks. WJL) 


Monday, December 7th, is the 34th anniversary of the battle of Prai- 
rie Grove, one of the most stubbornly contested battles in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department during the war. 

Today may be seen upon our streets afew grizzled veterans who fought 
in opposing ranks on that day, and many sleep in the cemeteries ad- 
joining our city. A few years and those now living will have joined 
their comrades on the other shore. Let us hope these beautiful hills 
and valleys will never be trodden by hostile armies again, The follow- 
ing is the personal experience and feelings of one who participated in 
that bloody struggle, now a prominent citizen of Fayetteville, Ark., 
and still looking hale and hearty -—- 

Captain S. P. Pittman 

On the 7th, after the enemy had been driven to shelter behind his 
artillery and the sun had gond down ina cloud of sulphurous smoke, 
and the dusk of evening was coming on, our regiment was moved from the 
corner of the Borden orchard where we were formed after the last 
charge, and where the hardest fighting of the day had occurred, to a 
point in the woods about 150 yards to the south and west where we were 
given permission to "lie down arms", and take a rest we very much 
needed, having marched from Morrow's in the morning, fought one of the 
hardest battles of the war and being hungry and nearly famished for 
water, 

Naturally anxious about my family, whom I had not seen for several 
months, I obtained permission to visit them for afew hours, and 
slinging the canteens of two comrades over my shoulder with my own, I 
struck out through the woods to my home, which I found converted into 
@ hospital. My family were however well and uninjured, and I was soon 
among the wounded who occupied all the avilable space inthe building, 
Among those there, I found my second lieutenant fatally, and my third 
lieutenant slightly wounded. Our first lieutenant I knew was dead upon 
the field. Others of our company and regiment were there, anda great 
many whom I did not personally know but were members of the same brig-— 
ade. The surgeons were dressing wounds and doing all that could be 
done for them but the brave fellows could not hide their sufferings 
and to cheer them I gave them a brief account of the battle after they 
had fallen. They would make special inquiry about certain members of 
mess or company, and when I would tell them how gallantly that friend 
had borne himself, their eyes would sparkle anda shout would almost 
break from their lips. 

Alas! Few of those lips ever uttered battle-songs again; a few there 
were who long months afterwards, came into camp looking like ghosts of 
their former selves. And two or three of those men are here today, but 
their wounded comrades of that night one by one passed over the silent 
river, and today let us hope are watching us from a better and bright- 
er world, It was no pleasure to be there and witness their sufferings 
and after apprising them that morning would find us moving tcward 
Springfield, Mo., with the enemy in flight, I bade them goodbye, and 
with a sad but hopeful heart went back to the battleground, 


This I remember was one of the times in my experience when ignorance 
was bliss, and I have since often wondered whether or not I would have 
acted as I did had I known the true situation, But a fim conviction 
that our march north would not be seriously impeded, and that by the 
time we reached Springfield, Mo., I had no doubt that I would be able 
to write that the war was over and that I would spend Christmas at 
home, Filled with these hopes I was not long in regaining the spot 
where, I had no doubt, the command was resting. Every moment as I ap- 
proached the snot I expected to be challenged but no challenge came, 
and still drawing nearer I cculd see the bright barrel of my gun,which 
I had leaned against a fallen tree, gleaming in the moonlight, Grasp- 
ing it I stood almost without breathing and listened. Away to the 
south, about the top of the mountain, I caught the rumble of artillery 
and the tramp of many feet was borne upon the air as it softly stirred 
the leaves remaining upon the trees. Down in the orchard I could hear 
groans and once or twice a shriek as of intense pain, To the northeast 
on the Illinois, where the heavy columns of the enemy's infantry had 
been forced in the morning, I could hear the waters falling over the 
rocks where I had spent many hours each season in happy boyhood with 
rod and line little dreaming of the fearful carnage I had that day 
witnessed, 

All else was still. My heart sank within me and I remember now,after 
34 years with their vicissitudes have passed, the pain that shot like 
a bullet through me when I first realized that our army was in retreat. 
From victorious hopeful soldier I seemed to be changed into a dull un- 
feeling machine. I sat down in the leaves and tried to think, tried to 
imagine what could have caused our command to retreat when everything 
seemed so propitious for an advance. 

But I could not sit there; it was midnight, and up from the orchard 
came cries and groans, and men calling for water, I remembered seeing 
as we returned from the last charge in the evening, a young officer 
whom I had known from childhood, horribly mutilated by a cannon shot, 
lying near the fence, He was alive when I passed him and begged pit- 
eously for a drink, Not being able to respond to his appeal I only 
bent over him long enough to see that his wound was fatal and passed 
on, i now determined to go down to the orchard and if he were still 
alivezgive him water, I did not then know that the enemy had gone, and 
I cautiously crept to that pnart of the ground where I knew he was ly- 
ing, and reaching the fence, crossed it, and was along with the dead 
and dying. On the same snot where I had left the young officer in the 
evening, he still lay. The pale girlish face was upturned to the moon- 
light, and frost glistened on the brown hair, one hand clutched a 
bunch of dried grass, while the other rested on his breast, But from 
that breast the spirit had passed to its last camp beyond the river; 
near him on every side, lay men, as if asleep. Some still grasping 
their guns, while it looked as if others had carelessly thrown them 
aside, One whom I had thought to be dead moved and uttered a faint 
moan. I went to him, raised his head, placed a canteen to his lips and 
bade him drink; but death was too near or consciousness had left him, 

Feeling satisfied now that no armed enemy occupied the field, I con- 
cluded to go out toward the center of the orchard where I could hear a 
voice calling I thought for water. Up to this time I do not remember 
that I had decided what to do, as regarded myself. My coming into the 
orchard Was for a special purpose as I have stated. Once there, I de- 
cided to relieve the thirst of the wounded until the water in my three 
canteens gave out. 


Passing a number of dead, I stopped near the middle of the orchard 
to reconnoiter,. I had stood- but-a moment’ when a form in front and to 
my right, raised partially on his elbow and shrieked- "Mother, Mather!" 
This was the-voice I had heard, there was no mistaking it. In his 
agony and delirium the wounded soldier had remembered his mother and, 
with his life blood fast ebbing away, his cry went out to her who,per— 
haps at that very moment,was praying for her darling boy's safe return. 
But. war is cruel, and the cry of loved ones is often only answered in 
another world, JI would like to think, as the end drew near, the dying 
imagined his mother, felt her soft kiss. upon his bloodless lips and as 
the slender fingers brushed back the damp hair, heard her gentle voice 
say "All is well. Lie still and sleep, Your mother: is on guard tonight" 
Who knows, may she not have been there? '< 

Until now nothing had seemed strange to me, I had crossed and re- 
crossed the field so often during the day. that the bodies lying upon 
the ground were familiar objects, But now 4 chill crept:iover me that I 
had not felt during the fiercest of the conflict, The moon was ‘gliding 
down behind the tree tops that bordered the field on the west and long 
shadows stretched far out into the open ground where I was standing. 
And just then an owl flitted past with that shadowy, ghost-like move- 
ment peculiar to that bird, And f began to realize the weird surround- 
ings to such an extent that a desire possessed me to leave them behind. 
As: I turned toward the wood on the west, the cry of that. delirious boy 
rang out upon the still night, and I only stopped when passing three 
soldiers grouped under an apple tree, where they had managed to kindle 
a small fire with twigs found near, They were all, wounded and unable 
to leave the field, Two wore the blue overcoats of the federal army 
and the other the gray jacket of the rebel, but with them the war was 
Over and physical suffering banished all hatred. Thoughts of home, 
wife or mother, perhaps , filled their minds and made the enes tly, 
wounds give more -— 

(Here t the Pittman manuscript ends; the last page is missing.) 


Peeuadene of the Confederate artillery 


The severity of the fighting at Prairie Grove is shown by the casu- 
alty report of Maj.W.E.Woodruff, Chief of Artillery, 2nd Division: 

Capt. West's battery-——3 killed, 3 wounded, 1 missing. 

Capt.Blocher's batiempe=Kadiliede Privates Th Leach and Coum, - Wounded: 
Col, A.Choate, arm off; Privates H.J.Cox, right arm off; M.C.Dunaway, 
left hip; J.Heilborn, left foot; James Keel, in chest; Tyre, left hand 
off; Musician Saul Catterina, wound not known; Private.Martin, by fall 
of horse; Alex McCormas, left arm off; S.B. Caary, left arm; Harday 
Tucker, in the breast. Missing: Cpl. Ogden Bryant, Privates Patrick 
Calm, David Cheatham, Peter Kirkpatrick,James Gibbons, Larry Gallagher, 
Patrick Grady, Hogan, E.M.Johnson, Sanders, Daniel Wilson, 

Capt, Marshall's battery-—-None killed, wounded or missing. 


In a note accompanying the report, Maj.Woodruff states losses in Gen. 
Shoup's division as 721 killed, wounded and missing. Fagan's brigade 
suffered most. The killed on the field numbered only 81, with about 
400 wounded, remainder missing. Dr.Keller told him that the Hospital 
subjects numbered about 250 of the wounded-— residue slightly injured, 
In McRae's brigade the killed numbered 26, Col. Pleasants hada leg _ 
broken, Col.Polk of Hawthorn's regiment was mortally wounded and since 
dead, Col, Young of Jackson County was killed, ; 

(From Arkansas State Gazette, Dec. 20.) 


This I remember was one of the times in my experience when ignorance 
was bliss, and I have since often wondered whether or not I would have 
acted as I did had I known the true situation, But a fim conviction 
that our march north would not be seriously impeded, and that by the 
time we reached Springfield, Mo., I had no doubt that I would be able 
to write that the war was over and that I would spend Christmas at 
home, Filled with these hopes I was not long in regaining the spot 
where, I had no doubt, the command was resting. Every moment. as I ap— 
proached the snot I expected to be challenged but no challenge came, 
and still drawing nearer I cculd see the bright barrel of my gun,which 
I had leaned against a fallen tree, gleaming in the moonlight, Grasp-— 
ing it I stood almost without breathing and listened. Away to the 
south, about the top of the mountain, I caught the rumble of artillery 
and the tramp of many feet was borne upon the air as it softly stirred 
the leaves remaining upon the trees. Down in the orchard I could hear 
groans and once or twice a shriek as of intense pain, To the northeast 
on the Illinois, where the heavy columns of the enemy's infantry had 
been forced in the morning, I could hear the waters falling over the 
rocks where I had spent many hours each season in happy boyhood with 
rod and line little dreaming of the fearful carnage I had that day 
witnessed, 

All else was still. My heart sank within me and I remember now,after 
3 years with their vicissitudes have passed, the pain that shot like 
a bullet through me when I first realized that our army was in retreat. 
From victorious hopeful soldier I seemed to be changed into a dull un- 
feeling machine. I sat down in the leaves and tried to think, tried to 
imagine what could have caused our command to retreat when everything 
seemed so propitious for an advance. 

But I could not sit there; it was midnight, and up from the orchard 
came cries and groans, and men calling for water, I remembered seeing 
as we returned from the last charge in the evening, a young officer 
whom I had known from childhood, horribly mutilated by a cannon shot, 
lying near the fence, He was alive when I passed him and begged pit- 
eously for a drink, Not being able to respond to his appeal I only 
bent over him long enough to see that his wound was fatal and passed 
on, iI now determined to go down to the orchard and if he were still 
alivey;give him water, I did not then know that the enemy had gone, and 
I cautiously crept to that vart of the ground where I knew he was ly- 
ing, and reaching the fence, crossed it, and was along with the dead 
and dying. On the same sot where I had left the young officer in the 
evening, he still lay. The pale girlish face was upturned to the moon- 
light, and frost glistened on the brown hair, one hand clutched a 
bunch of dried grass, while the other rested on his breast, But from 
that breast the spirit had passed to its last camp beyond the river; 
near him on every side, lay men, as if asleep. Some still grasping 
their guns, while it looked as if others had carelessly thrown them 
aside, One whom I had thought to be dead moved and uttered a faint 
moan. I went to him, raised his head, placed a canteen to his lips and 
bade him drink; but death was too near or consciousness had left him, 

Feeling satisfied now that no armed enemy occupied the field, I con- 
cluded to go out toward the center of the orchard where I could hear a 
voice calling I thought for water. Up to this time I do not remember 
that I had decided what to do, as regarded myself. My coming into the 
orchard Was for a special purpose as I have stated. Once there, I de- 
cided to relieve the thirst of the wounded until the water in my three 
canteens pave out. 


Passing a number of dead, I stopped near the middle of the orchard 
to reconnoiter,.‘f had stood. but-a moment’° when a form in front and to 
my right, raised partially on his elbow and shrieked- "Mother, Mather!" 
This was the-voice I had heard, bhere was no mistaking it. In his 
agony and delirium the wourided soldier had remembered his mother and, 
with his life blood fast ebbing away, his cry went out to her who,per-— 
haps at that very moment,was praying for her darling boy's safe return. 
But war is cruel, and the cry of loved ones is often only answered in 
another world, i would like to think, as the end drew near, the dying 
imagined his mother, felt her soft kiss upon his bloodless lips and as 
the slender fingers brushed back the damp hair, heard her gentle voice 
say "All is well, Lie still and sleep. Your mother:is on guard tonight! 
Who knows, may she not have been there? S, 

Until now nothing had seemed strange to me, I had crossed and re- 
crossed the field so often during the day. that the bodies lying upon 
the ground were familiar objects, But now a chill crept:over me that I 
had not felt during the fiercest of the conflict, The moon was ‘gliding 
down behind the tree tops that bordered the field on the west and long 
shadows stretched far out into the open ground where I was standing. 
And just then an owl flitted past with that shadowy, ghost-like move- 
ment peculiar to that bird. And £ began to realize the weird surround- 
ings to such an extent that a desire possessed me to leave them behind. 
As I turned toward the wood on the west, the cry of that. delirious boy 
rang out upon the still night, and I only stopped when passing three 
soldiers grouped under an apple tree, where they had managed to kindle 
a small fire with twigs found near, They were all, wounded and unable 
to leave the field, Two wore the blue overcoats of the federal army 
and the other the gray jacket of the rebel, but with them the war was 
Over and physical suffering banished all hatred, Thoughts of home, 
wife or mother, perhaps, filled thir minds. and made the enase’y) 
wounds give more -- 

(Here the Pittman manuscript ends; the last page is missing. ) 


Casualties of the Confederate artillery 


The peyorite of the fighting at Prairie Grove is shown by the casu- 
alty report of Maj.W.E.Woodruff, Chief of Artillery, 2nd Division: 

Capt. West's battery—-3 killed, 3 wounded, 1 missing. 

Capt.Blocher's battery--Killed, Privates J.Leach and Coum, - Wounded: 
Col, A.Choate, arm off; Privates H.J.Cox, right arm off; M.C.Dunaway, 
left hip; J.Heilborn, left foot; James Keel, in chest; Tyre, left hand 
off; Musician Saul Catterina, wound not known; Private.Martin, by fall 
of horse; Alex McCormas, left arm off; S.B. Caary, left arm; Harday 
Tucker, in the breast. Missing: Cpl. Ogden Bryant, Privates Patrick 
Calm, David Cheatham, Peter Kirkpatrick,James Gibbons, Larry Gallagher, 
Patrick Grady, Hogan, E.M.Johnson, Sanders, Daniel Wilson, 

Capt, Marshall's battery—-None killed, wounded or missing. 


In a note accompanying the report, Maj.Woodruff states losses in Gen. 
Shoup!s division as 721 killed, wounded and missing. Fagan's brigade 
suffered most. The killed on the field numbered only 81, with about 
400 wounded, remainder missing. Dr.Keller told him that the Hospital 
subjects numbered about 250 of the wounded-- residue slightly injured, 
In McRae's brigade the killed numbered 26, Col. Pleasants had a leg 

broken, Col.Polk of Hawthorn's regiment was mortally wounded and since 
dead, Col, Young of Jackson County was killed, 
(From Arkansas State Gazette, Dec.20.) 


Organization of the Confederate Army 


from 
Charles Whiting Walker: "The Battle of Prairie Grove". Publications of 
the Arkansas Historical Association, Voh.2, pp. 354-361 (1908). 


Note: Charles Whiting Walker ("White" Walker) was the son of Judge 
David Walker and was born in Fayetteville, Dec.24, 1835. He attended 
Arkansas College in Fayetteville and was graduated from Princeton Col- 
lege of New Jersey, On June 3, 1861, at Fayetteville he enlisted in 
T.M.Gunter's company. After the state troops were disbanded, in Sep- 
tember 1862, he enlisted in Co.A, 34th Arkansas Infantry, commanded by 
Wm. H. Brooks, After 11 battles he was discharged from the Confederate 
service Apil 23, 1865, at Sulphur, Bowie County, Texas. 


The composition of General Hindman's army was as follows: Generals 
D.M.Frost, Francis A. Shoup, and John S. Marmaduke commanding divi- 
sions; M.M.Parsons, Jo Shelby and John S, Roane, brigades in Frost's 
Division, James F. Fagan, D. McRae, and R.G.Shaver's brigades, Arkan- 
sas troops in Shoup's Division. 


General Roane commanded a brigade of Texans; Parsons! brigade con- 
sisted of Caldwell's, Hunter's, Steen's and White's regiments, with 
Pendall's Battalion of Sharpshooters, and Tilden's battery. Frost's 
Division consisted of Roane's brigade, J.B.Clark's, Mitchell's, and 
J.C.White's regiments, Missouri troops with Ruffner's battery and 
cavalry under Gen, John S. Marmaduke, 


The 3d Arkansas Infantry organized at Mt.Comfort, where it was known 
‘in camp as the "Bloody 3d", It was commanded by Colonels Fitzwilliams, 
Peel, and Charles W. Adams, consecutively, The last ‘named afterward 
was made Brigadier General. At one time White Walker was elected Colo- 
nel, but declined, in order to remain with his brother, Captain John. 
The field officers of the 34th Infantry were: Wm. H. Books, Colonel; 
T. M. Gunter, Lieut.Colonel; James Ousley, Jas, R. Pettigrew, until 
1863 at Little Rock, when he was promoted, The companies, 10 in number, 
and numbering about 1,000 men, were commanded by: 

Co,A - T.M.Gunter, then J.W.Waiker until killed at Jenkins Ferry 
and then by Lee Taylor 

Co.B — F.R.Earle, until March 1864 when he was promoted to Major 
and James Mitchell to Captain and in command 

Co.C — Sam Smithson 

Co.D — Wm, Ousley 

Co.E -— James Wright 

Co.F -— Cyrus Pickens 

Co,G ~ James Hensley 

Co.H — Captain Wallace 

Co.l — A.V.Edmonson 

Co.K = Captain J.R.Pettigrew until 1863 when he was pacar 

to Major 


Dr. W. B. Welch was Surgeon of the Regiment, afterward of the brigade, 
and then was Division Surgeon when the war closed, 


Nov. 15, 1862, at Camp Mazzard, 34 miles southeast of Fort Smith, 
Fagan's brigade was organized from the 34th Infantry, Hawthorn! S regi- 
ment, King's regiment, and Bell's regiment, 


The Battle of Prairie Grove and Its Aftermath 


(The Rev. William Baxter, president of Arkansas College in Fayette- 
ville and a supporter ¢f the Union cause, was in the middle of events 
preceding and following the battle of Prairie Grove. In 1864 he pub- 
lished a book, "Pea Ridge and Prairie Grove", from which FLASHBACK re- 
prints chapters X and XI (pp. 129-185). It is probably the only pub- 
lished account ef scences in Fayetteville following the battle. WUL) 


On the evening of the 6th of December when I reached home I found a 
cavalryman with drawn saber standing at my gate and learned from him 
that he belonged to the advance guard ef General Herron's army, who 
had given orders to guard every house in the place so that no citizen 
might be disturbed as the main body of the army passed through. Ina 
few minutes every house in the line of march. was similarly protected 
and many heartfelt thanks were expressed for the considerate care man- 
ifested by this young and gallant General. Soon his cavalry swept 
through the tewn in haste, te reinforce General Blunt who had routed 
a body of the enemy a few days before and was now threatened by a 
large force under General Hindman, and succeeded before daylight in 
effecting a junction with hin, 


About midnight the infantry came up, having marched 100 miles in 
three days and nights, one of the hardest forced marches. of the war. 
They were halted in town for a few hours and so exhausted were they 
‘that many fell asleep ina few moments after the halt was ordered, 
Others seized anything that was combustible in fences, out-buildings, 
whatever came to hand, and soon hundreds of campfires were blazing and 
an army reposing around them, Several of the tired men came inte my 
house and soon, stretched out before the fire, became forgetful of the 
toils of the march, One there was I well remember, a bright intelli- 
gent youth, a bugler in the lst Inwa Cavalry. He had left college to 
serve his country, had been very ill and was unfit for such a march, A 
cup of tea and a little food revived him; we soon became well acquaint-— 
ed and not an hour had elapsed before he was ina calm and untroubled 
sleep,. evidently feeling as safe as if under the roof of his distant 
home. In a few hours the bugle sounded and all started to their feet, 
our young friend much refreshed; soon all of them to mingle in the din 
and roar of battle. 


By daylight the town was deserted but the calm and silence of that 
lovely Sabbath morning were soon broken by the roar of cannon which 
told that the strife had begun; the smoke of battle was visible and 
even the rattle of musketry at times reached our ears, For hours the 
contest raged until about 2 in the afternoon when the firing slackened 
for a time. About 4 it was renewed with greater violence than before; 
on which side the advantage lay 
en which side the advantage lay; but we learned afterward that General 
Herron, with six regiments of infantry and a small cavalry support,had 
held the field all day long against the vastly superior forces of 
Hindman, but at the hour above mentioned, Blunt arrived and the contest 
raged for a short time with redoubled fury. The few Union families 
remaining were greatly excited during the day; a fearful battle was 
raging in hearing, nay, almest in sight; ‘the Union army was in the 
heart of an enemy's country and if defeated there was little hope of 
its escape, and in case ef a retreat it was fully expected that there 


would be a running fight -through the town; in which event all the 
hopes we had entertained of deliverance from secession sway would be 
crushed, When the sounds of battle ceased, our anxiety was not re- 
lieved; we knew the conflict was over but knew not yet whether the 
brave little band which had marched by, ere the sun 9f that day had 

risen}were victons or vanquished, About midnight two men from a caval- 
ry regiment. which was in the advance in the morning came to my house 
and reported-that the regiment had been surprised by the enemy under 
Marmaduke; that their train was captured and many of their companions 
taken prisoners; that they had escaped on feot and supposed that the 
day had gone against the Federal forces. 


The next morning came and the first sight that met my eyes was cal- 
culated to confirm my worst fears. I saw down the street several 
pieces of artillery and the heads of herses which drew them were 
turned northward, and my heart sank within me as 1 saw the proof, as I 
then deemed it, of disaster ard retreat, But my gloom was soon turned 
to gladness; I hurried down and found that the artillery was fer the 
defense of the town, which was to be henceforth a military pest. I 
also learned that Herron's noble handful, wearied as they were, had 
held their ground, with the loss, in some regiments, of over oneethird 
of their humber; that the fierce renewal of the battle in the after- 
noon was when General Blunt burst upon-the foe, and that by daylight 
Hindman, who had anticipated an e4sy victory, with his broken legions 
was miles away, The victory was decisive; the army of Hindman was 
never again able to make a successful stand, 


The joy of victory was soon saddened by the usual attendants of 
success upon the battlefield, The ambulances, with their mangled and 
bleeding freight, began to arrive, and groans of agony extorted by the 

“inequality of the road over which they passed were heard, Many ef the 

slightly wounded, supported by a friendly stick or the stout arm af a 
friend, began to come in and ere long the town was one vast hospital. 
Reader, have you ever had your mind fired by glowing descriptien of 
military glory, the stern and high delights of war? Remember, that to 
every picture of this kind there is a dark and fearful background; the 
plain strewed with dead, the living in every form of mutilation and 
disfigurement; strong men writhing in speechless agony, the compressed 
lip, and the pain-drop on the brow, alone telling what words would be 
powerless to tell. Add to this the thought that the mangled and bleed- 
ing sufferers are hundreds of miles from home, among strangers: and 
even enemies, no kind voice to console, no soft hand to soothe; the 
lip parched, the wound burning; or the life-blood, from wounds that 
skill can not stanch, ebbing slowly away, and you have before you, not 
the romance, but the reality of war, | 


I believe I was the first citizen to minister.to these suffering 
ones; as soon as they began to arrive I went to. the Female Seminary, 
one of the receptacles of the wounded; there was . only one man, an 
officer, there. He was a large fine-loeking man; his wound was painful 
and dangerous, his eyes were closed, no complaint or moan escaped hin; 
hundreds of others, as yet without shelter, rendered any aid to him at 
“present out of the question, I laid my hand upon his-brew and asked 
him the nature of his wound. He started in surprise at the sound of a 
Strange yet kind voice -- answered my inquiries--told me he wag from 
Indianapolis; and when he learned that many whom. he knew there were 
friends of mine he, for the time being, seemed to forget’ his pain. 


o 


I said he was the only occupant of that large building but when I 
next visited it the entire floor was so thickly covered with mangled 
and bleeding men that it was difficult to thread my way among then. 
Some were mortally wounded, the life fast escaping through a ghastly 
hole in the breast; the limbs of others were shattered and useless; 
the faces of others so disfigured as to seem scarcely human; the 
bloody bandanges, hair clotted. and garments stained with blood, and 
all these with but little covering, and no other couch than the straw 
with which the floor was strewed, made up a scene more pitiable and 
horrible than I had ever conceived possible before. Nor was this the 
only place which presented so sad a spectacle; it was repeated in 
about 20 ether buildings, including the various churches, all of which 
were thronged with the sad wrecks of humanity: from that field which in 
song and story will long be remembered as Prairie Grove. 


sad, however, as was the scene in the hospital to which Il have 

alluded, it was exceeded perhaps by the force of contrast inthe church 
in which I was accustomed to minister; the seats were removed and the 
entire floor covered with bleeding and mangled men; and when I thought 
of the throngs which had often gathered there for worship, and looked 
upon the scene then presented, the contrast was most painful. The num 
ber of wounded was so great and supplies so scanty that for a few days 
the little I was able to furnish them seemed luxurieus when compared 
with the coarse fare with which they were served. But a few days made 
a great change for the better; supplies began to come in -~ the Sani- 
tary Commission was well represented; and Governor liorton, as soon as 
he heard that a regiment from his state had suffered severely in the 
fight, lost no time in sending such aid as was needed, Many were the 
blessings upon his name by the wounded of the 26th Indiana, 


During the first few days after the battle many of the severely 
wounded died; and to me it was a sad sight when for the first time I 
saw a corpse, stark and cold, laid outside the hospital upen the 
ground, with no covering but a blanket or overcoat, soon to be carried 
away by the dozen to nameless graves. Hitherto I had cherished great 
reverence for the human body, even after the spirit had departed; and 
to see the bodies of men treated with as little ceremony as is wont to 
be bestowed upon the brutes, was sad in the extreme, My heart sick- 
ened toe, when I saw for the first time thew surgeons carving and saw- 
ing the limbs of men like butchers in the shambles; and yet I soon 
learned that their very coolness was a mercy; there was no time for 
weakness; that would unnerve the skillful hand when the lives of so 
many were depending upon their promptness and energy; and indeed it 
was not long before I could myself stand by the side ef one undergoing 
amputatien and soothe him in the trying ordeal which at first to 
witness had unmanned me, 


Among those who had te pass the terrible ordeal ef lesing a limb 
was a rebel soldier; for the wounded, whether friends of foes, were 
all cared for in turn. He hada pleasing face and an eye mild, soft 
and tender as a woman's. I was attracted to him the moment I saw hin 
and his voice and manner fully corresponded with his looks. The wound 
was a fearful one and he scarcely expected to survive the necessary 
operation. I stood by him in his hour of trial; he bore it uncomplain-~ 
ingly, but the shock was too great and he succumbed from the loss of 
blood. And his friends to this hour are perhaps ignorant of his fate. 


I must say, however, that the wounded Bork their sufferings like the 
heroes that they were; no abandonment to grief or useless complaining, 
but on the contrary, many were éalm and some even cheerful. One noble 
fellow I well remember; a ball had passed.laterally through his breast, 
a horrible wound, rendering his breathing difficult and painful; the 
bright red blood which every feeble cough brought intchis mouth showed 
that, his lungs had been pierced, ‘and yet he was hopeful and cheerful. 
"T know," said he,’ "that -it is an ugly wound but I am not going to 
make a poor mouth about it; I will keep up a good heart,cdme what may". 
And he. did keep'up a stout heart, and I had the pleasure of seeing him 
upen his feet and able: to march again, 


It was not long Berend the condition of those in the hospitals was 
greatly improved; no pains were spared to render them comfortable; 
abundant supplies of all kinds soonarrived,; and all that skill and 
kindness .could.do was exerted for their comfort, and the sufferers 
themselves said it was next to being at home, I still continued my 
Visits almost daily and it is yet a gratification to think that I made 
many hours seem less weary than they otherwise would have been, and I 
learned many a sad and profitable lesson, unknown in the days of peace, 

I had a patient also at home, a young man who was brought to my 
house the day after the battle, with the delirium of fever upon hin, 
and, as we thought, not’ far from his end; but we had the gratification 
of seeing him slowly improve and at last he was able to rejoin his 
regiment, Soldjers are thought to be, in the main, rude coarse men; if 
not so at first, rendered so by their profession; but never in my 
intercourse with men, have I found warmer hearts or deeper gratitude 
than was manifested by these men, And after the scenes of sorrow and 
suffering which those weeks brought under my notice, the fortitude and 
true manhood which they also disclosed gave me a higner opinion of my 
race than I had ever entertained before, 


Among those who fell in the rebel ranks. were two young men of our 
town; the parents of one and the mother of the other were’ members of 
my congregation, Their bodies were brought home for interment * and it 
was sad to look upon their noble forms, both pierced through the heart 
by the messenger of death, and it was sad beyond ettpression to witness 
the agony of a mother's heart as she kissed again and again the cold 
lips of her proud boy, her first-born, as she clung to his lifeless 
form, refusing almost to be separated.by death. 

| Ae - 

The state of affairs was now greatly changed; Union men who had been 
compelled to flee for their lives returned; nearly all of the Secess- 
ionists had disappeared, Our once peaceful College grove was converted 
into a camp for the 10th Illinois Cavalry; large supply trains came in; 
the flavor of genuine coffee was’ known againyby many’ to whom it had 
long been matter of pleasant recollection, Many of-the ladies who had 
hithert6 been unable ‘to express their intense hatred of the Yankees 
soon made the discovery, -and indeed were not slaw to express it, that 
they were gentlemen, and treated them as if they.actually believed Lh 
Wounded: officers were quartered in nearly every house, and some who 
when they received them would barely admit that they were of the same 
race with themselves were fully persuaded before they left that the 
North had its noblemen as well as the Seuth, 


--WCHS— 


Index of Flashback for 1952 


Arkansas College, burning of (March) 
Arkansas Historical Quarterly, Autumn 1951 issue (February) 


"Betwixt Two", book by W.L.Bush 1898 (October) 
Boone, Lt.B.F., last will (December) 

Buchanan, John C., Confederate soldier (October) 
Business Firms of 1895 (October) 

Business Fims of 1900 (February) 

Business Letters of 1882 (February) 


Cane Hill, battle (December) 
Cemeteries: 

Catholic (October) 

Cincinnati (October) 

Dutch Mills (October) 

Lincoln (October) 

Rhea'ts (October) 

Slaughter (October) 

Son's Chapel (October) 

Thornsberry (October) 
Cherokee items (October) 
Confederate Cavalry, roster of Co.E (February) 
Confederate Monument, dedication (May) 
Confederate soldier veuvene Buchanan (October) 
County Farm, history (April) 
Cumberland Presbyterian, bits of church history (April) 


Dunlop, Major W.S. (A ugust) 


Elkhorn Tavern (March) 
Elm Springs, Thornsberry, Wedington Trip (October) 


Fayetteville, pioneer citizens (May) 
Fayetteville, Winter of 1861-62 (March) 


Goshen, reminiscences (April) 
Gregg, A.W., scrapbook of 1874 ee: 


Harmon, history (February) 
Hill, Pres.D.H., home (July); letter (July) 


Lower Camp Ground, history (August) 


McRoy, M.W., Distinguished Citizen (October) 

Maguire's Store, history (April) 

Maguiretown, memories (May) 

Masonic history by 0O.E.Williams (February) 

Moore, General Wm., letter about Yell's estate (August) 
Moore, W.W. and E.B.,. publishers (August) 


Nazareth Hall, students from Arkansas (May) 
Northwest Arkansas in the 80's, reminiscences (July) 


Parker, Judge Isaac, "He Hanged Them High" (July) 
Pea Ridge, battle (March) 

Pea Ridge, reminiscences (May) 

Pettigrew, J.R., battle recollections (December) 
Physicians, early (May) 

Pittman, S.P., battle recollections (December) 

Plat Book of Washington County 1908 (October) 
Postoffices, early (February) 

Prairie Grove, battle (December) 

Public Relations of Historical Societies (Repridey) 


Revolutionary Pensioners in 1840 (February) 
Ridge, John Rollin, autobiography (August) 


Skelton, Mary Rebekah Vernon (July) 
Stelle, John, early mill (October) 
Summers, history (May) 


Thornsberry Campground, history (October) 
Tontitown, reminiscences (May) 


University of Arkansas, student strike in 1912 (February) 


Walnut Grove Church (February) 
Washington County Historical Society: 
Directors meeting (February, March, April, May, October) 
First annual dinner meeting (February) 
Membership list for 1952 (July) 
Pilgrimage, to Confederate Cmetery (August) 
to Evergreen (August) 
to Maguiretown (April, May) 
to Pea Ridge (March, April) 
Wedding of 1888, West-Davies (February) 
White River Cumberland Presbyterian records 1831-1899 (April) 
Williams, Nathan B., death (February) 


Contributors to the 1952 Issues of FLASHBACK 


Burgess, W.A.: "Some Flashbacks to 70 Years Ago" (July) 
Feathers, Tom: "Lower Camp Ground (July) 
"Maguire's Store" (April) 
"QOld-Timer's Reminiscences of Goshen" (April) 
"Over the Hill to the — " (April) 
Trip to Elm Springs, Thornsberry, Wedington" (October) 
Ford, Edsel: "Lines for the Dead of Pea Ridge" (March) 
Gallaway, Rowena McCord: "They Builded a Monument" (May) 
Hamblen, Jewell Benbrook: "Maguiretown Memories" (May) 
"Walnut Grove Church" (February) 
Kinion, pea "Early History of Harmon Community" (February) 
Lemke, W.J.: "The Old Stelle Mill" (October) 
"White pies Congregation of Cumberland Presbyterians" (April) 
Logan, Robert R.: "The Dead and Wounded of Prairie Grove" (December) 
"A Tribute to Major W.S.Dunlop C.S.A." (July) 
"A Young Woman in Wartime Washington County". (July) 
Sherman, Rev.Wm.: "Thornsberry Camp Ground" (October) 
Walker, Wythe: "Legend and Myth" (July) 
"Story about the Late Zeke Proctor" (May) 


